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Working Teachers to Death. 


By Supt. H. C. Kress, Somerville, N. J. 


A principal of schools recently spoke of a condition of 
things existing in a certain town of thirty teachers a few 
years ago, that is indeed sad to contemplate. He said: 

“Supt. was a good friend of mine, and is still. 
I lived near his town many years. He was a severe man 
in the requirements he demanded of his teachers. Every 
evening each of them had four hours’ work looking over 
‘examination and composition papers and marking them. 
I told him this was too much, but he was relentless. As 
the years passed I noticed that one by one his teachers 
died. They undoubtedly succumbed to the stress of work.” 

The superintendent of a system of schools of eighty 
teachers is accustomed to visit other cities, and having a 
large supply of public money at his command, to hire the 
best teachers he can find anywhere and place them in his 
schools. A lady of some years’ experience was thus se- 
cured, but after six weeks she. resigned. Said she: 
“Supt. ——— has good schools, but his teachers are 
rarely able to bear the strain he imposes on them for 
more than two or three years. I had to resign or ruin 
my health beyond repair.” 

Another superintendent a few years ago required his 
teachers to construct all their geography charts, history 
charts, penmanship charts, etc., during their evenings 
and Saturdays, despite the fact that each chart required 
from five to twenty hours of labor, and despite the fact 
that much better charts could have been purchased for 
trifling sums of money. He said it was a good thing for 
teachers to construct charts for themselves. He died in 
the prime of life, a victim of his own enthusiasm which 
led him into an excessive expenditure of strength, and 
which impaired the health of many of his teachers. 

These instances suffice to justify the rather startling 
nature of the subject of this article. Thereis little doubt 
but that there are in every state in the Union many 
cases of overwork caused by the ruinous demands of 
supervising officers. 

Is this necessary? Must we kill teachers to make 
good schools? Is it not possible to render the work of 
teachers pleasant and moderate and yet bring our schools 
to a high plane of extellence ? , 

Of course it is possible. Many of the best schools in 
our land are conducted in this way ; but it is just as true 
that many others are destruetive of the very life of the 
teachers by the imposition of tasks that overpower nature’s 
supply of strength. 

It is an old story that examinations should not be as 
frequent as we once supposed; that of forty composi- 
tions written by a class of pupils only a few need gener- 
ally be examined, and the rest be deposited in the waste- 
basket ; that there should be no examinations for promo- 
tion except in unusual individual cases; but that the 
teacher’s judgment of fitness for advancement should be 
accepted ; that percentages should be dropped and letters 
used in marking the pupils’ record. And yet despite the 
fact that all these matters have been forcibly presented 
in school journals and books on school management and 
put forth by public speakers it cannot be denied that 
thousands of teachers are to-day still going the same old 
round of weekly and monthly examinations ; of carefully 
recording and averaging these marks for the report 
cards; of looking over every composition with painstak- 
ing minuteness, spending from ten to thirty minutes on 
each paper. And all this is done because the superin- 





tendent demands it, because he is so much engrossed in 
the perfecting of his system that he forgets to make 
proper allowance for the limits of human strength and 
the economy of the mental and physical forces. 

As a rule it is in poor schools that the largest amount 
of averaging and percenting is done. Let a teacher 
know that her work will be judged at the end of the year 
by the averages attained by her pupils in a final examin- 
ation, and she will at once devote herself to cramming 
the pupils for “the great day.” Naturally this produces 
poor work. Advanced ideas on education are not em- 
ployed. There is no time for anything that does not 
lead to high percentages ; so the grind goes on. 

This is a woeful state of things, from which there 
seems no escape save thru the enlightenment of super- 
vising officers. If a teacher has the courage to protest 
against the evil she is in danger of removal; so she 
suffers in silence, and gives the precious jewel of her 
health as an offering to the god of mechanism. 

Let it be stated in the loudest tones, and may they 
ring on until they strike the ears of all principals and 
superintendents, that class examinations for promotion 
are an absolutely unnecessary evil and should be com- 
pletely wiped out. That will lessen the strain on teacher 
and pupil by one-half. Furthermore, the close criticism 
of all composition exercises is too much for the strength 
of the average teacher ; and since most excellent results 
can be obtained by examining only two or three papers 
in each set and having from three to five such exercises 
per week, another source of worriment may be obviate. 

Teachers do better work when they are fresh and vig- 
orous than when tired. This is evident. But how can 
a teacher be in this state when her strength is sapped 
every evening thru excessive labor? There are men 
with iron constitutions who can do an immense amount 
of work ; and they are apt to forget that women are oft- 
times weak and need more rest than a strong superin- 
tendent requires. 

The constant study of some men seems to be how to 
get the most out of teachers, and they pile on the work 
in order to accomplish their desires. A better way to 
get the most out of teachers is to study constantly how 
to lighten their burdens that they may always be fresh 
in mind and body, and thus perform their duties in the 
school-room when at their best. Then they can give in- 
spiration to their pupils. Then will their minds be on 
the alert to seize upon every opportunity and turn it to 
the advantage of the pupils. Then will they be in con- 
dition to lead and direct; and in every way will they be 
the better fitted to render the most acceptable service to 
the community and to the state. 


eg 
The True Child-Study. 


By HELEN M. BULLIs. 


Now that the first gush of unreasoning enthusiasm 
over the subject of child-study is past, it is safe to say 
that an immense amount of nonsense pure and simple 
has been written and spoken about it, as well as much 
wisdom. Young children have been placed under mi- 
croscopes and studied, and with the ready adaptability of 
their kind, have conformed themselves as far as possible 
to what they fancy their teachers want; older children 
have been questioned, and have promptly lied—and all 
the results, wheat and chaff alike, have gone into the 
grist to be ground up by the great child-study experts 
of the land, to form the new educational pabulum. 
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This, to be sure, is an extreme of the worst. Child- 
study has its careful, conscientious, scientific students, who 
“test the spirits,” so to speak, and who will in time, there 
is no doubt, not only add greatly to our present knowledge 
of children, but, as a result of that knowledge, possibly 
revolutionize our present methods of instruction. But 
the rank and file of teachers lack the training, the op- 
portunities, perhaps the inclination, after a mere flash-in- 
the-pan interest in it, to pursue the subject in the right 
ood pursued in the wrong way, it does more harm than 
good. 

There is a child-study, however, in the literal sense of 
the word, which itis the duty of every teacher to attempt 
a knowledge of the children, not from an adult point of 
view, but as they know each other. This is certainiy 
difficult of accomplishment, but it can be, done by the 
exercise of patience, tact and sympathy, and it must be 
done if we would achieve success as educators—not mere 
teachers. 

In dealing with children we must not forget that they 
are passing very rapidly thrustages of thought and action 
‘over which mankind as a whole lingered for centuries, and 
that as a consequence their ideas may differ radically from 
our own, without ceasing to be true, in the highest sense, 
so far as they are concerned. Each carries with him to 
manhood the evolutionary history of the race. It is not 
without significance that boys go into the loneliest woods 
accessible to them and build bark houses, or creep stealth- 
ily upon imaginary foes, or take to the water like young 
amphibians. We knowno more of such a lad by his 
school-room conduct than we do of the natural elephant 
by watching his tricks in the circus ring. The child, in 
common with savages, and with all young animals, has a 
natural instinct for concealment. The age is past with 
civilized man when instinct warned to the sheltering of the 
body ; now the soul seeks cover. 

Contrary to common belief, children are as a rule com- 
pletely indifferent to their teachers, as such. The teach- 
ers are among certain facts of existence that must be 
accepted as inevitable, but are not to be allowed to be- 
come important factors in their real lives. By their real 
lives, I mean the lives that are real only to them, that are 
too often entirely ignored by the “ grown-ups,” but that 
form the sub-statum of character in after years. These 
objective and subjective lives, running parallel with each 
other but never touching—tho sometimes bridges may be 
built between on the part of the child, and ignorance of 
how externally and superficially she is affecting the child’s 
soul on the part of the teacher—account for much of the 
commonplaceness so often found in the school-room. 

Sometimes, it is true, the child actively dislikes the 
teacher and is unnaturally bad, if he has the courage 
to be, or perhaps develops a warm affection for her, in 
which case he may be unnaturally good, likewise if he 
has the courage, for it takes courage to deviate to either 
side of the set conventions of indifference imposed upon 
him by his fellows. But in any case, the teacher who 
confines herself to teaching and does not consider the 
humanistic study of the children as at least of equal im- 
portance, is not apt to catch more than fleeting glimpses 
of their real selves. 

How to reach below the surface and grasp the child’s 
true personality is not a problem of easy solution. For 
one thing, the teacher must not appear eager to catch 
the subtle thing napping and analyze it. The naturalist 
affects utter indifference to the movements of the bird 
he is seeking, but as he sits motionless and apparently 
careless upon the ground, the-shy creature will perch near 
and satisfy itself of his harmlessness while he in turn 

studies the details of shape and plumage. 

Yet with all avoidance of evident desire to surprise any 
of the secrets of his inner life, the teacher must impress 
the child with a sense of her sympathy with that life. 
To do this, the two must know each other outside of the 
school-room. Many teachers will say they see enough of 
the children five days in the week, within school hours 
without having the care of them after school too. Do 
not take care of them after school ; make them take care 
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of you. Once or twice a month, at irregular intervals, 
plan some little excursion, no matter if it is nothing more 
than a bicycle ride to the next village and back, that will 
include a number of the class—it is apt to be too formal 
if one attempts to take all at one time—leave school be- 
hind, do not assume the airs of a mentor, and you will be 
surprised to find on your return how well you have been 
entertained, and from what a new point of view you have 
seen your pupils. 

There is a fascination in this sort of child-study that 
increases with every fresh fact acquired, and fresh 
facts crowd each other as a rule. Perhaps one 
dreads becoming “school-teachery.” Association with 
the children outside of school, paradoxical as it may seem, 
is the very way to avoid it. Merge the “teacher” in the 
human being. It is often difficult for children to realize 
that teachers are not of an altogether different race 
from themselves, and the shock of revelation to them 
that the teacher is not a concrete theory, a creature de- 
voted from birth to the arid pursuits of grammar and 
mathematics, is the severest possible criticism on school- 
room conventionalities. 

The teacher who knows his pupils outside of school is 
often surprised to learn how small a part school plays in 
the manifold interests of their days. Because teaching 
is our chosen profession, because it enables us to earn our 
daily bread it is apt to hold an over-large place in our 
thoughts. It isa good thing for us to learn how the 
uses of the subjunctive mood pale before the pursuit of a 
new bug for a collection of local insects, how unimportant 
a knowledge of factoring becomes by the side of a com- 
plete set of Columbian stamps or coins. It is possible 
that there is less relative importance in many things we 
teach than we often fancy, but without venturing on that 
heresy, there is no denying that a knowledge of the 
child’s own standards of values, enables us not only to 
present subject-matter in a way that appealsto him from 
his own point of view, but, what is of far greater impor- 
tance, gives a power to change, little by little, the stand- 
ards themselves if they are faulty or incomplete, and so 
affect the soul to all eternity. 

To know the children, you must let them know you. 
Do not assume to be the source and fountain-head of all 
wisdom. The teacher who pursues the study of child- 
hood in its human rather than scientific aspect, will be 
often humbled—not humiliated, there is a difference— 
at discovering how much more some of her pupils know 
about politics, it may be, or natural history, or local tra- 
dition—any one of a hundred truly educational subjects, 
than she does herself. Children never despise honest 
ignorance, but they are very quick to see and scorn a 
dishonest assumption of knowledge. If a pupil can teach 
his teacher anything—outside of school and of the teach- 
er’s particular line of work, it is needless to say—he 
should be allowed to do it. The temporary reversal of 
positions will go far toward bringing about a sympathetic 
understanding between them. 

Teaching is nerve-racking work at the best; at the 
worst it is calculated to make one heart and soul-sick 
besides. It is no wonder that young women, inexperi- 
enced, unused to children, coming often from sheltered 
homes and all the gayeties of girlhood, find it hard to 
endure the constant mental and physical strain of the 
care of a large class of restless boys and girls, sometimes 
on the point of revolt, for children, like savages again, 
have a keen sense for weakness and an unconquerable 
instinct to take advantage of it. No wonder they cry 
out in an agony of weariness and conscious failure against 
fate for compelling them to. waste their youth, as it seems 
to them, in such unprofitable labor. To such young 
teachers the system of child-study that I have described 
is the only refuge from a black despair that, indulged in, 
will make them bitter and unsatisfied women. As the 
French proverb says, “If we cannot have what we love, 
we must love what we have ;” and in this case, if at- 
tempted conscientiously, there will be found much to love, 
and the ways will grow magically smooth to the tired 
feet. 
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Heating and Ventilation Problems. 


Reports of the school-house committee appointed by 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers has been published for purposes of discussion. 
The report on the heating of schools in Philadelphia was 
presented at the last annual meeting of the society and 
is in part as follows : 


“Philadelphia heated and ventilated her first school in 1683, 
by means of open-hearth wood fires at each end of every room 
in a two-story building. The air was changed so frequently 
that a constant breeze traversed the rooms, mercifully tem- 
pered in its effect on the students by the leather clothing 
then in fashion. We have few schools to-day, after a lapse of 
two centuries, in which the change of air is so complete, altho 
we have many heating and ventilating systems in use. 

The magnitude of the heating and ventilating problem of to- 
day may be inferred from the following figures representing 
the schools of Philadelphia : $12,000,000 invested in school 
property ; $3,686,930 cost of maintenance for the year 1898 ; 
153,000 pupils in the public schools ; 40,000 pupils in the par- 
ish schools of one denomination. Several denominations have 
their own schools. We also have several millions invested in 
private schools and universities. 

“Statistics offered by the School Teachers’ Association show 
that we have in Philadelphia 14,427 children in schools im- 
properly provided ; 8,000 children schooled in rented buildings; 
6,000 children schooled on half time ; 1,892 children in double 
classes in one room; 12,000 children from eight to thirteen 
years of age out of school, having no accommodations. Forty 
new schools are at present urgently needed ; six new school 
buildings are necessary each year to accommodate the average 
rate of increase in population. These facts are given that you 
may have a better general knowledge of the magnitude of the 
problem of heating and ventilating the schools of our city. 

“We have 447 schools under the management of the board of 
education ; thirteen of these are heated by direct steam radi- 
ation; thirty-eight by direct and indirect steam radiation ; 
152 by hot air furnaces. Portions of thirteen of the latter are 
heated by direct and indirect steam radiation ; fourteen school 
buildings are heated and ventilated by blowers and steam coils. 
Four buildings are heated and ventilated by batteries of hot-air 
furnaces, thru which blowers force air to the school-rooms. 
These blowers are operated by gas engines. No electric heaters 
and no water systems of heating are used in the public schools. 

“Tt is said that we haye some schools heated by stoves. In 
many instances eight hot air furnaces, with as many fires, 
heating one school building have been seen. In very many of 
our schools heated by hot-air furnaces, and by direct radiation, 
no provision whatever has been made for ventilation. This ap- 
plies to schools erected prior to 1870. Your representative 
visited many schools at the hour of adjournment for the day. 
In no instance was the air vitiated to a degree perceptible to 
the sense of smell. The rooms were ventilated by lowering the 
top portion of the window sash from 6 inches to 36 inches, cor- 
responding to the outside temperature. Many schools locate a 
board under the lower window sash ; the board has 4-inch per- 
forations, usually two in number, to which are attached sheet- 
metal elbows extending into the room. This device admits air 
from outside when the top sashes are down enough for heated 
air to escape. In schools erected about ten years ago, the 
smoke flues of the several hot-air furnaces are enclosed within 
brick aspirating shafts. 


“Those in charge of such schools report that they are obliged - 


to open the windows for good ventilation. In fact, it is the 
general custom in Philadelphia to open windows when good 
ventilation is desired in schools. The only exception to this 
rule is the schools heated by blowers. In one such windows 
were found open during school session, altho the engineer said 
he could maintain with his blowers and thermostats a temper- 
ature varing but one degree. An effort is made to maintain 
70° F. in all school-rooms. No tests are made of the purity of 
the air in schools by the school authorities. We have no law 
compelling ventilation in schools. We have a law compelling 
attendance at school. From 24 to 30 cubic feet of air is sup- 
plied to each pupil per minute by the.fan gystems. An effort 
is made to supply 10 cubic feet of air per pupil per minute with 
indirect steam and hot-air heating plants. The pupils have 
nearer 20 cubic feet supplied when the windows are opened ac- 
cording to custom. 

“ An effort was made to obtain from those in charge of all 
schools such data as they would have concerning the relative 
economy of the different heating systems. This was not given, 
for the reason that it was not worked out into percentages. 
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In every case noted the fresh air for ventilation was taken 
from the surface of the street or from the school yard. No 
in-take shaft to a point above the roof was discovered. No 
device for the filtration of air was noticed. Evaporating pans 
were located in many fan systems to moisten the air supplied 
to the school-rooms. In every instance but one of these pans 
were dry, no automatic device being attached for positive feed- 
ing of water to the pan. 

“In schools heated by hot-air furnaces, with blowers driven 
by gas engines, much complaint was made of the smell of hot 
oils, escaping gas, and noisy machinery. The principal noise 
was caused by loose clutches on the shafting. Much vibration 
of the rooms above the engine was noticed. The gas supply to 
the school-rooms was rendered very unsteady. Each stroke of 
the gas engine was plainly seen in the gas jets of all rooms. 
In each plant a blower and a fan was attached to the engine— 
one to force air to the rooms, the other to force the furnace 
fires. The air was forced thru two furnaces in succession be- 
fore delivery to the rooms. In all the blower systems used the 
air is delivered to the rooms about 7 feet above the floor line, 
and in winter is exhausted close to the floor ; but in hot weather 
a register close co the ceiling is used to exhaust the air. In 
schools heated by direct steam radiation wall coils are located 
under the windows on the outer walls. Steam is carried at 25 
pounds usually. The boilers are located in the school base- 
ments. They are operated by the janitors. The boilers are 
under the automatic control of diaphragms attached to the 
draught doors. In schools heated by indirect steam a cluster 
of indirect radiator sections is located in the basement direct- 
ly under the room to be heated ; air is taken from the street, 
the yard, or the sidewalk at grade; is carried to and thru the 
radiator sections, and distributed to the various rooms thru sheet 
metal ducts or brick flues. No radiation is placed in exhaust 
ducts to increase their capacity. The result is, the windows 
are opened for better ventilation. 

“In fan-heated schools, the fan in every instance is located 
in the cold-air chamber. Those in charge find no difficulty in 
feeding oil to the bearings in extreme cold weather. Steam at 
30 pounds is supplied from horizontal tubular boilers located in 
the basement. No reducing valve is used. Exhaust steam 
from the engine is utilized in a portion of the heater coils. 
Condensed steam is collected in a drip tank and pumped to the 
boilers. In many cases these pumps are not controlled auto- 
matically. Heated air is carried in masonry ducts to the base 
of vertical heat flues. Dampers, controlled by hand, are placed 
at the base of all vertical heat flues. In plants erected within 
the last five years these dampers are controlled by diaphragms 
operated by thermostats. The thermostatic device in use is 
constructed as follows ; A metallic chamber, with flexible cor- 
rugated sides, and containing a liquid which vaporizes at 45° F., 
is placed in each room. The side of this chamber is connected 
to a lever which operates an air valve controlling 18 pounds 
pressure of air. The alternate heating and cooling of the ther- 
mostatic liquid thus operates all dampers by controlling the 
admission or release of air pressure to the diaphragms actuating 
the dampers.” 

SF 


Air Supply of Furnaces in Schools. 
By RosBert Bruce, Clinton, N. Y. 


In no department of mechanical construction is an ac- 
curate and well applied knowledge of physical laws of 
more necessity than in the éonstruction of apparatus for 
heating and ventilating school buildings; yet in no other 
department is ignorance more general. There are indeed 
many architects, builders, and engineers who are thoroly 
informed upon this subject, but the majority of those 
who are entrusted with the placing of such apparatus 
know comparatively little of the first principles upon 
which the best in their arts depends. Of the true nature 
of heat, or radiation and conduction, their every day 
practice gives few signs of intelligent recognition ; and 
the nature of the impurities which accumulate in crowded 
rooms, and the proper methods of removing them without 
subjecting the occupants to piercing drafts and currents 
from open windows are frequently unsolved problems. 

There stands to-day in a school building in a city be- 
tween the Hudson river and Lake Erie, a costly monu- 
ment to constructive ignorance—a stove and furnace 
combined, with flues open at the top and surmounted 
with a pipe thru which not hot air (for there are no 
openings at the bottoms of the flues), but heat is expected 
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to rise to the room above. The heat, however, fails or 
refuses to obey any other law than that which nature im- 
poses, and save a slight warmth, due totally to radiation, 
the register above the pipes has nothing to do with the 
warming of the upper apartment. If upon such funda- 
mental principles, a want of exact knowledge prevails, 
how is it to be expected that much will be known of the 
effects of currents of air over the mouths of tubes upon 
the contained columns, of such great import to the satis- 
factory working of any apparatus involving the circulation 
of air thru flues and passages ? 

Heaters are to be seen with the hot air registers lower 
than the source of supply for cold air, the former being 
immediately at the top of the furnace. They are some- 
times even placed so that a hot air column, if it dis- 
charged itself at all, must doso against the pressure of 
air in a close room, there being no possible escape for the 
confined air except at the cracks beside the windows and 
doors. Again the cold air boxes are occasionally placed 
at obtuse angles, with narrow passages between build- 


ings, so that when the wind blows strongly against them, 


the current is reversed and the entire column of heated 
air passes into the atmosphere outside ; such furnaces 
with a fire box of an inch and a half in thickness will glow 
like a cherry over-ripe, while the register overhead is 
actually cold to the touch. An observation of such 
particulars will explain the reason why bills for fuel are 
frequently so high ; why heaters will often work well when 
some particular wind is blowing, and not at other times ; 
and why, when some rooms are overheated, others supplied 
from the same heater are uncomfortably cold. 

In making repairs and renovation of such appliances 
in school buildings, those in charge should observe care- 
fully the following particulars : 

The furnace should be encased with a good non-radiat- 
ing material. It is no uncommon occurrence to find the 
basement in which the furnace is placed the warmest 
part of the building. Flues for conveying the cold air of 
the building to the fire boxes should also be supplied, so 
that when the fires are first lighted, the cold air can be 
supplied from the rooms themselves. As soon as the 
volume of air already in the building is raised to the re- 
quired temperature, these can be shut off, and a supply 
of cold air from the outside substituted. The smoke 
pipes should be large—much larger than is usual, for the 
reason that a fire box requires a pipe of sufficient diame- 
ter to avoid the permeation of the air by the gases of 
combustion. If the external openings of the cold air 
boxes are where they are subjected to strong winds, they 
should be fitted with cowls. Blasts of wind will then aid 
the passage of air to the heaters, instead of reversing 
the currents. When different rooms are to be supplied 
from the same heater, the conducting flues should never 
be at right angles with each other. When warmed by 
heated air, ventilation should take place from the bottom, 
never from the top of the school-room. It requires no 
small skill to adjust all these requirements properly, and 
they should not be left by school boards to indifferent 
contractors or inefficient workmen. A timely and proper 
attention to them will more than repay the necessary 
time and expense. 


we 
Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


The President has issued the following Thanksgiving 
proclamation : 

“A national custom dear to the hearts of ‘the people 
calls for the setting apart of one day in each year as an 
occasion of special thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
blessings of the preceding year. This honored observ- 
ance acquires with time a tenderer significance. It en- 
riches domestic life. It summons under the family roof 
~ absent children to glad reunion with those they 
ove. 

“Seldom has this nation had greater cause for profound 
thanksgiving. No great pestilence has invaded our 
shores. Liberal employment waits upon labor. Abund- 
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ant crops have rewarded the efforts of the -husbandman. 
Increased comforts have come to the home. The national 
finances have been strengthened and public credit has 
been sustained and made firmer. In all branches of in- 
dustry and trade there has been an unequaled degree of 
prosperity, while there has been a steady gain in the 
moral and educational growth of our national character. 
Churches and schools have flourished. 

“ American patriotism has been exalted. Those engaged 
in maintaining the honor of the flag with such signal success 
have been in a large degree spared from disaster and dis- 
ease. An honorable peace has been ratified with a foreign 
nation with which we were at war, and we are now on 
friendly relations with every power on earth. 

“The trust which we have assumed for the benefit of 
the people of Cuba has been faithfully advanced. There 
is marked progress toward the restoration of healthy in- 
dustrial conditions, and under wise sanitary regulations 
the island has enjoyed unusual exemption from the scourge 
of fever. The hurricane which swept over our new pos- 
session of Porto Rico, destroying the homes and property 
of the inhabitants, called forth the instant sympathy of 
the people of the United States, who were swift to re- 
spond with generous aid to the sufferers. While the in- 
surrection still continues in the Island of Luzon, business 
is resuming its activity and confidence in the good pur- 
poses of the United States is being rapidly established 
thruout the archipelago. 

“For these reasons, and countless others, I, William 
McKinley, President of the United States, do hereby 
name Thursday, the thirtieth day of November next, asa 
day of general thanksgiving and prayer, to be observed as 
such by all our people on this continent and in our newly 
acquired islands, as well as by those who may be at sea or 
sojourning in foreign lands; and I advise that on this day 
religious exercises shall be conducted in the churches or 
meeting places of all denominations, in order that in the 
social features of the day its real significance may not be 
lost sight of, but fervent prayers may be offered to the 
Most High for a continuance of the divine guidance with- 
out which man’s efforts are vain, and for divine consola- 
tion to those whose kindred and friends have sacrificed 
their lives for country. 

“T recommend also that on this day, so far as may be 
found practicable, labor shall cease from its accustomed 
toil, and charity abound toward the sick, the needy and 
the poor. 

“In witness whereof I have set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY.” 


we 
Schools of the Northwest. III. 


By WILLARD K. CLEMENT, University of Idaho. 


The professional training of the Idaho teacher is 
furnished by two normal schools, one at Lewiston, Nez 
Perces county, in the northern section of the state, and the 
other at Albion, Cassia county, in the south. These 
schools were established by the legislature of 1893, altho 
no direct appropriation was made. The legislature of 
of 1895 issued bonds for $75,000, payable from the first 
sales of the normal school lands. (In 1890, upon Idaho's 
admission as a state, 100,000 acres of land were set apart 
for the benefit of the normal schools. Little of this has 
as yet been sold.) From the proceeds of these bonds, 
buildings were erected and the running expenses of the 
schools met until the meeting of the legislature in 1897. 
The Albion school was conducted for several years in a 
building erected by local donations. The Lewiston school 
was organized Jan. 6, 1896. The new building being 
dedicated in June of that year. The legislature of 1897 
appropriated $14,000 for the support of each school dur- 
ing the biennial period. This was increased to $15,000 
by the legislature of 1899, Lewiston also securing a bond 
issue of $7,500, based upon the sale of lands, to equip the 
scientific department and build two (much needed) dor- 
mitories. 
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Mr. George E. Krepper has been at the head of the 
Lewiston school from its inception, while Mr. J. C. Black 
is the principal at Albion. Lewiston has a faculty of six 
members. Albion of five. Lewiston is governed by a 
board of six trustees, oppointed for terms of two, four, 
and six years, while Albion has a non-partisan board of 
five, appointed for two years. 

The enrollment at Lewiston has been larger than at 
Albion, the attendance for 1898 being 141 at the former 
and eighty-four at the latter school. This was certainly 
increased the past year, tho no published reports are at 
hand. Lewiston has graduated thirty-six during the past 
two years, twenty-nine of them young women. Albion 
graduated elevenin 1898. When thelimited appropriations 
are considered, the work done is deserving of praise. 
Local conditions have necessarily had their influence upon 
the curriculum of the normal schools. 

The state university at Moscow has, during the past 
summer, held a session of six weeks for the special bene- 
fit of teachers. The experiment (the school was the first 
of the kind in the Northwest) was a marked success, 175 
being in attendance from all parts of Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, and Montana. Examinations for state and life 
certificates were held at the close by the state superin- 
tendent. The success of the school will result in its con- 
tinuance. 

The legislative act establishing the two normal schools 
stated: “It shall be the duty of the board of trustees 
to prescribe the course of study and the time and stand- 
ard of graduation, and to issue such certificates as may 
from time to time be deemed suitable. These certificates 
and diplomas shall entitle the holder to teach in the pub- 
lic schools of any county in this state for the time and in 
the grade specified in the certificate.”’ The courses of 
study have been arranged in conformity with the fore- 
going. These are three in number, leading to a three 
years’ certificate, a five years’ certificate or alife diploma, 
the last being awarded to graduates in the regular 
course. : 

The courses at Lewiston (those at Albion differ at some 
extent) are: ; 
FOR THREE YEARS’ CERTIFICATE. 

First year.—Arithmetic, grammar, U.S. history, geography, 
professional reading, vocal music (one term), drawing (one 
term), calisthenics (one term). 

Second year.—First term, school management, physiology 
and zoology, algebra, rhetoric, and civil government ; second 
term, methods of teaching, botany and zoology, algebra, rheto- 
ric, penmanship, and bookkeeping. 

FOR FIVE YEARS’ CERTIFICATE. 

The first two years, same as for three years’ certificate. 

Third year.—Psychology, physics, (one-half year), geometry, 
general history, study of authors, calisthenics (one-half year). 

NORMAL COURSE. 

First year.—School economy, Latin, physiology, algebra, rhe- 
toric, U. 8. history, wocal music, methods, drawing. 

Second year.—Theory and practice, Cesar, chemistry, plane 


geometry, authors, civil government, elocution, bookkeeping, ° 


psychology, general history, physical culture. 

Third year.—Psychology, Vergil, physics, higher algebra, au- 
thors, general history, history of education, solid geometry, 
political economy, reviews. 

Fourth year.--Practice, Cicero, geology, trigonometry, history 
of literature, astronomy, analytical geometry. 

It is not necessary to complete the whole of the above to be 
graduated. A term of satisfactory work in any branch entitles 
the student to one credit. For graduation thirty-two credits 
are required. Eight of which must be for professional work. 
Elections are permitted. Thus, a graduate who came under my 
observation had had no Latin. 


Teachers’ Examinations. 


The teacher who has not completed one of the normal 
courses must pass the county and state examinations. 
The county examinations are held by the county superin- 
tendent. There must be one regular. examination, com- 
mencing on the fourth Thursday in August, and not to 
exceed three special examinations. Persons receiving 
certificates must be at least eighteen years of age. The 
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examination covers orthography, reading, writing, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, United States history, c1vil government, 
physiology and hygiene with particular reference to the 
effects of alcoholics and narcotics upon the human. sys- 
tem, theory and practice of teaching, state constitution, 
and so much of the general school laws as relates to the 
duties and responsibilities of teaching. First grade cer- 
tificates are granted to such as pass on all these subjects 
and algebra, with a general average of not less than 
ninety per cent. and a minimum of not less than seventy. 
five per cent. in any branch; second grade certificates 
are given all who secure a general average of eighty per 
cent. and a minimum in any study of not less than seventy 
per cent.; third grade certificates are issued to those who 
attain a general average of seventy-five per cent. and amini- 
mum in any subject of not less than sixty per cent. The 
first grade certificates are valid for three years, and are 
good in any county of the state, upon the holder’s filing a 
certified copy with the county superintendent. Second 
and third grade certificates are valid in the county 
where they are issued for two years and one year, respec- 
tively. 

Examinations for state certificates and life diplomas 
are held twice a year. State certificates are good for five 
years.. The examination covers physics, literature, gen- 
eral history, botany, and a paper upon an assigned topic. 
The certificate is granted to such only as hold a first grade 
county certificate and have been engaged in teaching for 
at least three years. Applicants for a life diploma must 
hold a first grade county certificate and have been engaged 
in teaching for at least five years, two of these in Idaho. 
The subjects for examination are political economy, zoo- 
logy, psychology, plane geometry. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that no concessions 
are made to graduates of the state university, while un- 
usual privileges are given the graduates of the normal 
schools. In the states adjoining, whose school laws and 
reports I have examined, I have been unable to find any 
instances of such discrimination. Without any disparage- 
ment of the value of normal school training, it must be 
maintained that the present course is too low, compared 
with the university requirements, for the graduates to 
receive such rewards. There were members of the last 
graduating class at the Lewiston normal eighteen and 
nineteen years of age. No graduate of the state univer- 
sity was as young. Yet these same normal graduates, 
whose attainments at graduation were fully three years 
below those of the university students, even ifthe pro- 
fessional courses were included, receive a life diploma, 
which the university graduate must teach five years to ob- 
tain. Surely the professional branches deserve no such 
reward ! ‘ 

This discrimination will result to the detriment of educa- 
tion in Idaho and the emigration of her university gradu- 
ates to other states, where more favorable conditions sur- 
round college diplomas. A casein point recently came to 
my notice. A young lady member of the last graduating 
class at the university secured a position in a Washing- 
ton school. Her diploma secured her a first grade certi- 
ficate. While it is not advisable to grant a life diploma 
or even a state certificate to every university graduate, 
some arrangement should be made, by which, after pass- 
ing upon certain professional branches certificates should 
be granted to those desiring to teach. This will result in 
a better grade of teachersin the high schools of the cities 
and large towns, without in any way trespassing upon the 
privileges of the normal graduates. Nevada grants col- 
lege graduates a liberal recognition. Wyoming, on the 
other hand, which has only one grade of certificate, good 
for one year, does not show any favors to even its normal 
graduates. 

The courses at the normal schools should be made 
more severe and additional subjects required for both the 
county and state certificates and life diplomas. In time, 
as the state increases in population and high schools 
multiply, it would be wise to grant county certificates of 
three grades—primary, grammar, and high school. 
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Che Busy Gorld. 


Hard Fighting in Natal. 


After the battles at Glencoe and Elandslaagte, both 
the British and Boer forces in Natal began to concen- 
trate at Ladysmith for a decisive struggle. Gen Yule’s 
forces made a quick movement and united with the larger 
force of Gen. White, the commander-in-chief, at Lady- 
smith. In fact the retreat was almost a rout, for all the 
British wounded were left with the Boers, and Gen. Sy- 
mons died of his wounds in their hands. 

Gen. White gave the troops time to rest and then 
sought to bring on an engagement with the Free State 
troops, thinking to defeat them and then turn his atten- 
tion to Gen. Joubert’s army about forty miles away to 
the north. But the Free State men were too wary to 
permit this and by October 29 the two Boer forces were 
joined. In the meantime, the British had received rein- 
forcements bringing their force up to 12,000 or 15,000 
men, the Boers numbering from 17,000 to 20,000. 

The battle began on the morning of October 30 when 
Gen. White sent a force of infantry and artillery to take 
up a position on the hills and clear the left flank. The 
position upon which{the Boers had mounted guns was at- 
tacked and their force driven back several miles. The 
Boers appeared in great numbers and their guns had a 
greater range than the British guns, but this inequality 
was overcome by bringing up some guns from the British 
cruiser Powerful, which have a range of 10,000 yards. 
On the right the British attack was admirably delivered. 
The Boers’ forty-pounders with which they had been 
throwing shells into Ladysmith were disabled, and the 
town was thus freed from the fear of a bombardment. 

But disaster followed on the left. Battalions of the 
First Gloucestershire and the First Irish Fusiliers with 
No. 10 Mountain Battery were detached by order of Gen. 
White to clear the flank. The mules stampeded carrying 
away the reserve ammunition; then these 1,600 men 

‘ were surrounded by about 15,000 Boers and after making 
a gallant defense surrendered. Gen. White telegraphed 
that the disaster was his fault; it had a most depressing 
effect in London, altho its ultimate effect will be to 
arouse greater exertions to conquer the Boers. Within 
a few days thousands of men will be pouring into South 
Africa and if Gen. White can hold out until that time a 
different complexion will be put upon affairs. 

News from the western border gives the assurance 
that the British at Mafeking and Kimberley can hold 
their own until reinforcements arrive. Col. Baden-Pow- 
ell’s dispatch, “Dog killed,” indicates the extent of his 
confidence. He has laid a railway in a complete circle 
around Mafeking and is running armored trains around 
the town ready to meet the Boers at any point. 

Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, the commander-in-chief of the 
South African forces, arrived at Cape Town on October 
30. About 21,000 men of his army-corps will follow him 
in about a week. The Canadian contingent has sailed 
for South Africa, an event which has brought a protest 
from the French Canadians of the province of Quebec. 
They have even suggested secession from the Dominion. 


The Patriotic Howard Family. 


The kind of spirit that wins the hearts of patriotic 
Americans is that shown by the Howard brothers, sons 
of Gen. O. O. Howard, the distinguished commander of 
the Civil war. Lately one of the brothers, Major Guy 
Howard, was killed in the Philippines. On hearing of it, 
Capt. C. O. Howard, of Philadelphia, sent word to the 
secretary of war that his services were at his country’s 
disposal. Another brother, Lieut. John Howard, has 








been ordered to the Philippines. 
Millennial Anniversary of a Saxon King’s Death. 


The millennial anniversary of the death of Alfred the 
Great will occur in 1901, and preparations are already 
making both in England and America for the observance 
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of the event. The gathering of people in Hngland at 
that time promises to be a remarkable representation of 
the Anglo-Saxon brotherhood from pole to pole. Many 
famous societies, including the Order of Colonial Dames, 
the Order of the Crown, the American Order of Runny- 
mede, etc., will take part. 

King Alfred was born in the Berkshire district, about 
Christmas, 849, and became king of Wessex, in 871. He 
was a soldier, an orator, a lawyer, and an architect, be- 
sides giving learning its greatest spur, encouraging the > 
translation and preservation of many sacred and secular 
works. He died at the age of fifty-three and the last 
resting place of his remains was Winchester, where a 
memorial will be raised and where the celebration of the 
millennial anniversary will be held. 


The Philippine Islands. 

Repeated attacks have recently been made by Filipinos 
on Americans around Calamba and Angeles. A force of 
Americans sallied out of Calamba, October 23, and drove 
rebels from their trenches, inflicting heavy loss on 
them. 

Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of the Philippine commission, 
has arrived at his home in Ann Arbor, Mich. He refused 
to say anything regarding his report until he had seen 
the president. While in the islands he took about 300 
photographs, many of which show the present state and 
methods of cultivation of the rice and sugar fields of the 
Philippines. These may be used in the report to show 
the agricultural resources of the islands. 


South America’s New Republic. 

A republic of 200,000 square miles, or having an area 
four times as great as the state of New York, has sud- 
denly arisen in the heart of South America. This is the 
republic of Acre, so-called from a river of the same name 
(a tributary of the Amazon) which flows thru it. The 
territory of which it is composed has long been disputed 
by Bolivia and Brazil without being effectively occupied 
by either. It is a thinly peopled region, inhabited by less 
than 50,000 souls who make a living principally by the 
collection of rubber, which grows wild in the forest in 
great abundance. 

An adventurous Spaniard named Rodriguez Aries took 
it into his head to proclaim himself president of this no 
man’s land. The new government was formally created, 
ministers of state appointed, and the capital fixed at 
Antimairi, a small hamlet, which is a depot for the ship- 
ment of rubber. The new government is no mere fiction, 
for it has caused no small consternation among the 
neighboring states, Bolivia in particular being much 
concerned and about to send an armed force to cause her 
flag to be respected in the new republic. 


Admiral Dewey to be Married. 

When a delegation from Nashville waited upon Admiral 
Dewey at Washington recently to solicit his attendance at 
the reception of the First Tennessee regiment that has 
just returned from the Philippines he declined on account 
of his connection with the Philippine commission, which 
would make it necessary for him to remain in the capital. 
While walking up and down the floor of the library he 
blushingly confessed that there was another reason ; he 
had just become engaged to marry Mrs. Hazen, the widow 
of Gen. Hazen and the sister of John R. McLean, the 
Democratic candidate for governor of Ohio. 

Ferryboat Sunk by a Steamer. 

Shortly after midnight on October 31, the City of 
Augusta, of the Savannah line, collided with the double- 
deck Pennsylvania ferryboat Chicago near her Cortlandt 
street slip. The steamship struck the Chicago near the 
middle almost cutting her in two and she sank in less 
than ten minutes. Fortunately at that hour there were 
only about one hundred and fifty passengers aboard the 
ferryboat and most of these were saved by the life boats 
of the Augusta and the tugs that answered the call for 
aid. So far the casualty list shows one person drowned 
and a few others missing. 
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Letters. 








Musical Instruction in Public Schools. 


I have been very much interested in the articles con- 
tributed to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL under the above caption 
by Mr. George Whelpton, of Buffalo. They contain many 
ideas and pungent criticisms in which I most heartily 
concur, but the prevailing tone seems to me to be a little too 
pessimistic. Now, there is a lot of time wasted by those 
who teach music in our schools—not a doubt of it. There 
are supervisors who know too little, and those who know 
too much—perhaps. There are grade teachers who make 
an.awful mess of teaching music and who know they do. 
There are publishing houses who make and sell music 
text-books, also methods and musical pedagogy to order, 
so to speak, and who naturally exercise all the influence 
they can with supervisors that they may sell their wares 
and prosper. 

About ward politicians—well they are not in evidence 
very much outside of New York, Buffalo, Chicago and 
a few other big and wicked cities—but in spite of these 
and other drawbacks, musical instruction in our schools 
is improving year by year and will continue to improve 
because the people who are interested in it, parents and 
teachers, do not propose to throw it out, but to change a 
little here and there, to correct and modify until a peda- 
gogical method is evolved and results are good. 

Mr. Whelpton suggests several points. 

That children do not learn to read music in public 
schools, and that the introduction of music into schools 
marked a decline of music in our churches. That the 
majority of supervisors are not properly educated for their 
work, and that grade teachers can not teach the subject, 
that is, not well. 

A course of study is then mapped out, but a man may 
be forgiven for doing this. Does not the great publish- 
ing house A have a printed course in music, likewise the 
great and small concerns B, C, D, and X, Y,Z? Do they 
not specify the songs and exercises for Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and note exactly how 
much theory and how much practice shall be dosed out 
the first year, also the second year, and the third, the 
fourth, the fifth and so on? 

It is like a many-course dinner and indigestion after- 
wards. Musical dyspepsia at the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen! Sad, isn’t it? But it is so common that it is 
hardly noticed. 

Well, if business men can tell professional men, and 
specialists at that, just what to do at every fifteen minute 
lesson day by day, and year by year, why should not inde- 
pendent supervisors occasionally try their own hand at 
making a course of instruction? They have done so. 
They are doing it yet. I have—but let that pass. 

We supervisor's of school music do not meet very often, 
we work alone, and are all, except a few who are afraid 
or lazy, inventors in a way of methods, systems, and even 
occasionally of physiology and psychology. 

But to return to Mr. Whelpton. He writes: “There 
was never a time in our country when it was so difficult 
for churches to obtain singers for volunteer choirs as now. 
Not because there are not plently of good voices, not be- 
cause young people do not love to sing, but because they 
cannot read music. Thirty years ago the conditions were 
quite the reverse —the work begun by those old pioneers 
of music in America, Hastings, Mason, Bradbury, and 
Woodbury, and carried on to a higher state of develop- 
ment by such men as Root, Emerson, and Palmer, result- 
ed in the dissemination of musical knowledge and culture 
among the masses to an extent unsurpassed, if equaled, 
at the present time.” Well! Well! This is praise for 
the ancients sure enough. The country singing school 
was an interesting institution, and as a matrimonial agen- 


cy neither the East nor the West will, I fear, ever see its . 


equal. Harmony of hearts, and now and then harmony 
of voices, but for reading music, why—and I speak from 
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considerable personal observation of these schools both in 
New England and in Western states also—their efforts 
seldom soared beyond the singing of simple psalm tunes, 
or the easiest of secular songs. 

Thirty years ago the music in churches outside a few 
city parishes of wealth and culture was simple to a de- 
gree. Octavo services and anthems were almost unknown. 
The usual material was a hymn book, and another book 
of anthems, but the hard ones that the average choir of 
to-day would sing at one rehearsal, were viewed with awe, 
and only tackled in moments of unusual daring. 

Musical development including sight reading did not 
stop with the passing away of the singing school, or 
weekly conventions which were held in New York state 
and the West, but has kept right on—with one excep- 
tion—. The smaller country towns, the small villages of 
Vermont, New Hampshire and of other states I presume, 
have gone backwards because they have dropped the sing- 
ing school and have in most cases not tauzht their child- 
ren music in the public schools. But the musical growth 
of our cities and larger towns during the last thirty years. 
has been wonderful. So has been the growth in the 
quantity and quality of music published and imported for 
the use of churches and singing organizations. 

Our grandparents did sing their simple tunes with vig- 
or if not taste, and they volunteered to sing in the choir 
also; good Christians volunteer to sing in the choir now- 
adays in the country, just as people used to in cities to 
some extent, but conditions have changed indeed, and the 
lack of singers for volunteer choirs to-day is due to the 
laudable desire to be paid for singing. If a church choir 
could be made a social organization, a rallying point for 
social enjoyment, no doubt volunteers in many a church 
would be plentiful. But church goers, more and more as 
the years go by, require good music, good singing. That 
means trained voices, and it follows that these singers 
must be paid, and any choirmaster who can pay his sing- 
ers can find plenty of good readers in nearly any city 
where music is taught in the schools, I am sure. 

To conclude, let me say that if inacertain high school 
the music lovers could not read music, well, there are 
other high schools where the pupils can sing readily at 
sight. The whole educational world is thinking hard 
nowadays about methods, and ways, and subject matter, 
and if school music men and women are not in the front 
rank of education, please remember that music is a recent 
subject for public schools, and that in the natural order 
of things, the present confusion of ideas and ideals will 
disappear, and that out of apparent chaos will crystallize 
sound and simple methods, which will lead to good results 
everywhere. FRANCIS E. HOWARD. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


SE 
John Fiske’s New Work. 


Students of the history of our country will extend a 
hearty welcome to Dr. Fiske’s late work on “The Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies in America.”* Never did John 
Fiske write in a more charming style, with easier flow of 
words, or more graceful diction than in these two choice 
volumes. Never has he displayed a sharper knowledge 
of history, a broader sweep of generalization, or a more 
masterful knowledge of cognate literature, than in this, 
his latest work. Mr. Fiske’s method of treatment in the 
history of our country is unique and very reasonable. He 
has given us “Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” followed 
by “The Beginnings of New England,” and the present 
work is designed to be read after these two. He tells us 
in his preface that it is his purpose in his next book “ to 
deal with the rise and fall of New France, and the de- 
velopment of the English colonies as influenced by the 
prolonged struggle with that troublesome and dangerous 
neighbor.” 

The ancient maps here introduced add much to the 





* The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fiske 
Two Vols., pp. 294, 400. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. 
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interest of the book. The author’s discussion of Norum- 
bega—the territory, the river, and the town—will be 
read with much interest. Mr. Fiske is inclined to be- 
lieve that the river of Norumbega was the Hudson, and 
that the village was at the head of the bay, on Manhat- 
tan Island, while the great territory called by that name 
was southern New England. 

His chapter on “Penn’s Holy Experiment,” in which 
he gives a graphic account of George Fox and the rise 
of Quakerism is entertaining, picturesque and every way 
effective. His account of “The Quaker Commonwealth” 
shows marked skill and an accurate and critical knowl- 
edge of the times. Above all, the whole work exhibits 
broad, generous, and statesmanlike views. It will prove 
to the scholars and historical students of America a val- 
uable contribution to the history of our country. 

Hyde Park, Mass. WILLIAM A. Mowry. 

Sr 
Anti-Tobacco Laws of Minnesota. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of July 8, contained an article 
entitled “Environment Versus School,” by Supt. Kratz. 
Every teacher and superintendent who has a conscien- 
tious regard for the welfare of unfortunate pupils, and 
most of us have, has met Mr. Kratz’s unfortunate Harry 
Brown. He isin every town and, sad to say, in almost 
every district in the whole country. What is doubly un- 
fortunate he is a boy of wonderful influence. He is the 
greatest teacher of us all if you are to determine the 
power of teaching by success in gaining followers. He 
is the disciple of the Back Alley Philosophy, taught in 
the great University of the Slums whose faculty is le- 
gion, It isuseless to pine too long and sentimentally 
about him. Itis better to go earnestly about the matter 
and reach his destroyers thru well enforced legislation. 
I desire to give to the readers of Mr. Kratz’s touching 
story the law that was passed in this state in 1897 almost 
by unanimous vote of the legislature and signed at once by 
the governor. It has now been in force over two years, 
and I am sure that in most of the towns-of the state it 
has greatly checked the dreadful work of the cigarette 
and tobacco in all its injurious influence on the boys of 
our schools. In this town particularly I know that cigar- 
ette smoking has been reduced more than ten-fold. Some 
boards of education, as in this town for example, allow 
the statement made public that all arrests of boys found 
smoking will be made in the name of the board. One ar- 
rest has been made here in the two years that the law 
has been in force. The act will speak for itself. It is 
as follows : : 

Section I. Any person in this state who sells, gives to or in any 
way furnishes any cigarettes, cigars or tobacco in any form to 
any person under eighteen years of age, or to any minor pupil in 
school, college or any university, shall be punished by a fine 
not to exceed fifty dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail 
not to exceed thirty days for each offense. 

Section II. Any person under eighteen years of age, or any 
minor pupil as described in one section of this act, who shall 
smoke or use cigarettes, cigars or tobacco in any form on any 
public highway, street alley, park or other lands used for public 
purposes, or in any public place of business, shall be arrested by 
an officer of the law who may be cognizant of the offense ; and 
further it shall be the duty of such officer upon complaint of 
one citizen, to arrest such offenders and take them before the 
proper court. The court shall impose a punishment at its dis- 
cretion in a sum not to exceed ten dollars, or imprisonment in 
the county jail not to exceed five days for each offense ; pro- 
vided, if said minor person shall give information which may 
lead to the arrest of the person or persons violating section one 
of this act in giving to, selling, or in any way furnishing said 
minor person any cigarettes, cigars or tobacco, and shall give 
evidence as a witness in such proceeding against said party or 
parties, the court shall have power to suspend sentence against 
such minor person. 

Section III. Any person who harbors or grants to persons 
under eighteen years of age, or to minor pupils as described in 
section one of this act, privilege of gathering upon or frequent- 
ing any property or land held by him, for the purpose of in- 
dulging in the use of cigarettes, cigars,or tobacco in any form, 
shall be held in the same penalty as provided in section one of 
this act ; provided, that no part of this act shall be so construed 
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as to interfere with the rights of parents or lawful guardians 
in the rearing or management of their minor heirs or wards 
within the bounds of their own private premises. 


Last winter I sent out a circular letter to the superin- 
tendents of the state asking about the result of the law 
on the use of tabacco among the boys in the public 
schools, and with two or three exceptions, the report was 
that great improvement had been made in the matter of 
using tobacco. I have read the law in all the rooms of the 
schools in this town as low as the third grade, and asked 
the boys their opinion of the justice and need of such a 
law, and there was but one sentiment expressed, and that 
was that the law was good and many of them promised 
to give assistance in its enforcement and did. When I 
say that there has been but one open arrest in this town 
under the law, I would not be understood as claiming that 
the law has been violated but once, for it has been vio- 
lated frequently no doubt. I say, however, that there has 
been a marvelous change in the matter of openly using 
tobacco among the school boys of the town. No boy 
dares to walk the street openly with a cigarette in his 
mouth. There would be no need of such a disgusting 
sight in all the state of Minnesota if every officer would 
do his duty. Any teacher or superintendent who has 
enough interest in the health and welfare of the boys to 
take the matter in hand can do with the help of this law 
a wonderful work in keeping boys from openly learning to 
smoke and chew. When the conscientious boy knows he 
is violating the law, and most of our boys are conscien- 
tious, he will feel a sense of restraint that will hold him 
back from doing the thing that he otherwise would do 
without a thought. The objection raised by some when 
the law was first proposed that having young boys ar- 
rested would be a bad thing, vanished when the law was 
once on the statute books. The boy that needs arresting 
for violating this law would likely need arresting on gen- 
eral principles, for if he is far enough gone to violate any 
law knowingly, he is far enough on the road to the bad 
to be helped by, rather than injured in character by, the 
restraint of an enforced law. Furthermore I have called 
boys to my office who have violated the law and remon- 
strated with them most effectively, when under the old 
law that only touched the conscienceless vender of the 
tobacco this same boy would have laughed at me for my 
pains taken for his good. The tobacco vender could sell 
to the average boy with impunity as long as the boy’s 
trustworthiness to conceal his act was his safety, now he 
can no longer count on that when the boy must reveal 
him or take the consequences himself. The only trouble 
in enforcing the law that I have met with is in the case 
of grocers who will fill orders given to children to get to- 
bacco for parents. This has in one or two cases com- 
plicated matters, but generally a remonstrance with the 
grocer will make him careful about the law. 

If there is any wrong or injustice in this law I have 
failed from the first to see it, and as I have seen its great 
benefits in the schools here I can only wish that other 
states will soon enact similarlaws. This law originated 
in one of our teachers’ conventions and the state teach- 
ers’ association thru ics committee on legislation brought 

LYMAN H. Forb. 

Owatonna, Minn. ; . 


we 
Discussing the Partition of Samoa. 


The Samoan question having passed its acute stage, it 
now devolved on the three powers interested (Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States) to decide what 
shall be done with the islands. It is admitted on all sides 
that partition will be the only means of effecting a permar- 
ent settlement of this difficult question. Germany wants 
the island of Upolu, and proposes giving Tutuila, upon 
which Pago-Pago harbor is located, to the United States, 
and Savaii to the British. Great Britain will probably 
object to this arrangement, as Upolu is the most import- 
ant island of the group, Apia, the capital, being located 
there. ‘ 
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The Dewey Arch and its Builders. 


By F. W. Copurn, New York. . 


Dewey day is over, but the magnificent triumphal arch 
still remains at Fifth avenue and Twenty-fourth street. 


The building of this arch, in a bare month of actual work- 


ing time, was so notable an achievement that it deserves 
all possible commemoration. The names of at least a 
few of the artists ought to be known to teachers and to 
children thruout the land. We make great account of 
the study of our native authors; why not of our artists ? 
If, as now seems probable, the arch is to be perpetuated 
in permanent material, the names of its creators will all 
go down to history. 

The whole structure is a standing example of what can 
be done under pressure by men who have been well trained. 
The lesson is a good one to insist upon in the class-room. 
These sculptors had less than six weeks in which to com- 
plete a work that ordinarily would mean six months. 
They were able to rise triumphantly to the occasion—tho 
two have since died from the effects of overwork—because 
they were all well educated for the work. There was no 
bungling or experimenting. They went straight to the 
heart of their problem just as a boy who has been well 
trained goes straight to the solution of an example in al- 
gebra. Many of them had had experience in modeling staff 
at the time of the Chicago fair; all were quick to discover 
the possibilities of the medium. 

Now a word as to the general design of the arch. It 
is in the main a frank reproduction of the arch of Titus, 
still standing in Rome. It would not be a bad plan in 
the class-room to compare the original with the reproduc- 
tion. 
arch is surmounted with a group. The name of the ar- 
chitect of the arch, Mr. Charles R. Lamb, deserves es- 
pecial mention. Mr. Lamb is’a member of the well- 
known firm of J. & R. Lamb, manufacturers of stained 
glass. He is one of the most prominent of the older 
members of the Art Students’ League, of which he was 
at one time president. A man of great versatility, he has 
already attained distinction in the fields of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. A better man could not have 
been chosen to supervise the work, for in his father’s 
shop he early learned to direct skilled artisans. His was 
the directive genius of the whole production. 

As every one knows, the arch as it now stands is not 
marble but wood. It is simply a large framework of 
timber, one hundred feet high and seventy feet broad ; 
for one block north and one block south extends a colon- 
nade. The effect of marble is obtained by the use of 
staff, a material composed of ordinary packing excelsior 
and plaster-of-paris. This is the medium which was_so 
effectively used at Chicago in 1893. 

The work of the sculptors was done for the greatest 
part in Madison Square Garden. Mr. Adolph Wyman, a 
young sculptor who*assisted Mr. Niehaus, gave the writer 
some account of the work as it progressed. 

“T was away in the country,” said he, “when one afternoon 
in August I got a telegram from Niehaus asking me to come 
rigbt in. Next morning I was in New York, overalls on, ready 
‘ to begin work. I found that four other sculptors were after 
me, but of course I stayed with Niehaus. You know I was with 
him in Chicago. Mr. Niehaus had, in two weeks and a half, 
completed two sketches—first a little one about eighteen inches 
high and then a larger one about one-third the size of the group 
when completed. It was upon the reproduction of the latter 
that he set four of us to work. 

“Fortunately the weather was cool or we should all have 
died. We began at six in the morning and were at it steadily 
until ten or eleven at night. Such rapid pointing off you never 
saw. 

“Pointing off 2? Perhaps you don’t understand the term. You 
know that the large figures like those in Niehaus’ group have to 
be enlarged from a sketch made by the artist. Now there are 
certain points in each figure which determine the leading lines. 
Those points have to be obtained preliminary to building the 
framework of the figure. 

“You know, I suppose, that the figures of the arch consist 
merely of a framework of sticks covered with wire gauze upon 
which the staff is laid. Most of them are so hollow you could 
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climb up into them, tho you might bump your head against 
slats in so doing. 

The pointing off consists in getting the right direction for 
the pieces of timber. The line of the shoulders, for instance, 
is very important. A single straight stick, tilted at just the 
right angle allows for that. Considerable ingenuity has to be 
used in getting the movement of the arms. That was one of 
our greatest problems in this particular group. Where the leg 
is fairly straight, a single stick will generally serve ; when it is 
bent, two are necessary. 

“Once the skeleton framework is in position, it is hung with 
wire gauze. Upon this a covering of thin canvas, soaked in 
paint, is laid. That gives a good ground to work upon. The 
staff, consisting of excelsior and plaster, is heaped right on and 
modeled rapidly before it sets, a very lively process as you can 
imagine. No tyro stands any chance when modeling on staff. 
You must know just what you want to get, and get it quickly. 

“The process of modeling the draperies is especially interest- 
ing because the sculptor has help from the folds of actual dra- 
pery. Where there is a long, sweeping robe, as in Niehaus’ 
angel, we suspend folds of denim from the point of support and 
model right over them. Of course we follow as closely as pos- 
sible the scheme of lines in the artist’s sketch, but the denim 
itself suggests many charming little variations. 

“The most perplexing problem in figures that are to be seen in 
an elevation is that of theforeshortening. The thing that looks 
all right on the ground will seem queer when placed in position 
thirty feet above you. We have to make all sorts of allowan- 
ces for this deception. For instance. we make the nose shorter 
than it would naturally be, and we drop the eyes a little. We 
also make certain planes of the face very prominent. In gen- 
eral we have to avoid delicacy of detail. It has no value in a 
group that is to be seen from a distance. 

“Ward’s big group in the Garden just before it was carted 
over was a curious sight. It was all in large chunks and pieces 
—mere blocks that seemed almost without shape. Yet when 
they were put in place the effect was grand. Hardly any of 
the productions suffered from excess of finish. They are all, as 
you know, sketchy in the extreme. Ruckstuhl’s Victory is per- 
haps the only one which was carried far, and there are two 
opinions regarding the success of that. 

“While setting the figures up and putting on the finishing 
touches, everybody worked in overalls upon the scaffolding, mas- 
ter and men alike. It reminded me of descriptions I have read 
of medieval artists and their pupils. 1 was quite willing to im- 
agine myself an assistant to Michael Angelo or Murillo. I sup- 
pose we were stared at a great deal by the crowds in the 
streets. Most of us, I know, were too busy to notice anything 
but the problems of our work.” 


So much for the building of the arch. In a general 
way the credit for the remarkable achievement is due to 
to the.National Sculpture Society. This association has 
done more for the advancement of the fine arts in Amer- 
ica than any other we have, not except-ing The Society 
of American Artists. It has promoted among sculptors a 
feeling of harmony and personal friendship that does not 
exist among the members of any other artistic craft. 
Without this spirit of harmony the arch could not have 
been successfully erected. 

A few biographical notes concerning the artists em- 
ployed will not be out of place. Of Mr. Lamb mention 
has already been made. 

The main group, surmounting the whole decoration and 
consisting of a Nike (Victory) in a sea-chariot, is the work 
of Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the oldest of our eminent sculptors. 
Mr. Ward’s work is well known. In New York he is rep- 
resented by Shakespeare and The Indian Hunter in Central 
Park ; by Horace Greeley, at the Tribune building, and by 
Washington, on the steps of the sub-treasury. 

At the base of the arch are four groups entitled, The 
Call to Arms, The Combat, The Return, and Peace. 

The Combat portrays the American sailor behind the 
breech-loading gun. It is thus a new motif in sculpture. 
The sculptor is Carl Bitter, a German by birth, a gradu- 
ate of the Munichacademy. Mr. Bitter came into promi- 
nence thru his figures on the Administration building at 
the World’s Fair. 

Mr. Niehaus’ The Return shows Admiral Dewey in the 
center. On one side is a father, on the other a mother 
welcoming home a sailor boy. 

Peace, designed by Mr. Daniel C. French, is one of the 
most successful groups shown. It consists of a smith 
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reposing and of a young girl on the other side who is 
teaching a little child the lesson of patriotism. Between 
is a fine young soldier who has put off the military uni- 
form and stands with his arm about his wife. She carries 
in her hand a lily, and over and above all is the spirit it- 
self of Peace. This is one of the most poetic concep- 
tions of the whole structure. Mr. French is, in respect 
to the poetry of art, easily the first of our sculptors. His 
statue of The Republic, at Chicago, was grand and inspir- 
ing. Still more remarkable is his Death Staying the 
Seulptor’s Hand, a memorial in the Forest Hills cemetery, 
near Boston. He also designed the famous Minute Man, 
on the Concord battle-field. 

Mr. F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, who treated The Army, 
is from St. Louis, the especial pride of the St. Louis 
academy. Heisone of the most energetic of our younger 
sculptors. 

Other brilliant artists concerned are George E. Bissell, 
author of The Navy, who has also contributed recently a 
permanent addition to New York statuary in his Chester 
A, Arthur in Madison Square park; J. J. Boyle, a young 
Philadelphia sculptor, who contributed the figures of 
Plato and Bacon; William Ordway Partridge, responsible 
for the spirited Farragut, a sculptor who is well known in 
art educational circles; J. Scott Hartley, son-in-law of 
George Inness, whose Commodore Perry is most pictur- 
esque and attractive. 

We have in this country a large number of very able 
painters and sculptors. What the former can do, when 
given opportunity, has been shown in the Library of Con- 
gress, at Washington. The late Dewey ovation gave the 
sculptors a chance and they, too, rose magnificently to the 
occasion. The magazines and illustrated newspapers are 
full of reproductions of their work. Cut the pictures out 
and use them in your'class work. Let the children know 
that sculpture is not one of the lost arts. 

There need be no pretense about it. Martigny’s Vic- 
tory and French’s Peaceare not great art, like that of 


Phidias or Michael Angelo, but they are good, sincere . 


art, and that means a great deal. 
GS 
Home Study Circles. 


A new and promising educational scheme has been announced 
by the Doubleday & McClure Company. Their idea is to meet 
the needs of the thousands of people who want to “get along 
in the world, and need either general or special knowledge to 
do so, by a “home study circle,” whose twenty or thirty vol- 
umes will cover not only the usual school and most of the col- 
lege courses, but also such special, practical subjects as com- 
merce and finance, trade and business, art and architecture, 
illustrating and designing, household science, stenography and 
correspondence, natural science, modern governments, night 
school for working boys. 

The books are self-explanatory and are graded to meet the 
needs of young and old, primary and advanced students. Prof. 
Seymour Eaton, of Drexel institute, has edited them, using as a 
foundation the successful courses published in the Chicago 
Record, whose thousands of enrolled students made the idea 
seem a close approximation to the Psalmist’s “ Wisdom crying 
aloud in the streets.” 

The best known authors, college professors and specialists 
have given their aid to make the enterprise a success. Among 
the contributors are Dr. E. E. Hale, H. W. Mabie, Edward 
Dowden, W. J. Rolfe, T. W. Higginson, Brander Matthews, 
Hiram Corson, J. C. Van Dyke, Albert Shaw, M. F. Egan, E. A. 
Grosvenor, N.S. Shaler and A. L. Frothingham, Jr. The first 
volumes, “ Popular Studies in Literature,” and “ First Course in 
Mathematics” are announced for immediate publication. 





The Oregon Short Line, after a summer season of remark- 
able activity, has become a part’of the Union Pacific Overland 
System. The traffic of the Oregon line showed an increase of 
100° over that of any previous year, and inits enthusiasm the 
road has issued “Where Gush the Geysers,” which is designed 
to tempt the traveler to enter Yellowstone park by way of 
Monida. 

The Blodgett Clock Company are placing their time system 
in four of the large buildings of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Boston. These clocks give the time to more than 
1,200 students and in a portion of the plant sound signals are 
used for the opening and closing of exercises. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FisHEr. 


Exemption of Church School. 


1. A school building erected and maintained entirely by vol- 
untary contributions and the school which is open to all free of 
charge, without regard to creed, color, race, or condition, is a 
purely public charity and may be exempt from taxation (under 
Const. Art. 9, Sec. 1). 

2. A convent building used solely as a residence for the 
teachers in a school maintained as a charity, and which is a 
part of the school property and is necessary for the efficient 
operation and management of the school, is included in the 
exemption of the school property from taxation as a purely 
public charity. 

3. The fact that the legal title to the school property is in 
the bishop, with no declared trust. in the grantee of a charit- 
able use, so that the charity may be terminated at any time by 
sale of the property, does not prevent the exemption of the 
property from taxation while used as a charity. 

(White et al. Trustees of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church 
vs. Smith, Collector of Taxes. Pa. S. C., Jan. 2, 1899.) 


Remission of Taxes— Mandamus. 


Under Public Laws, 1884, Chap. 447, permitting the abolition 
of the school district system and the adoption of the town sys- 
tem, and requiring a tax to be levied on the whole town at the 
next annual assessment, and the remission to the taxpayers of 
each district of their proportional share of the value of the 
property in such district, where the assessors decline to assess 
the special tax and are subsequently compelled to do so by 
mandamus, the tax should be assessed as of the year when it 
should originally have been assessed, and the remission should 
be made to thoce who were then taxpayers. 

(School Dist. No. 12, of Cumberland vs. Town of Cumberland, 
R. 1. 8. C., July 18, 1899.) 


Assessment of Railroads. 


Railroads cannot be assessed for graded school purposes by 
an assessor appointed by the school board. 

(Cincinnati, N. 0., etc., Ry. Co. vs. Commonwealth. Ky. §. C., 
June 17, 1899.) 


Classification of Cities. 


On the creation of a city of the fourth class out of a village, 
under the Revised Statutes (Sec 925, and Subsec. 116), which con- 
fer onthecity board of education power to establish and organize 
such high schools as they shall deem expedient, and to establish 
and change school districts including all the city territory, but 
providing that school districts already established shall remain 
until otherwise ordered by the board, the board of education 
provided by the city charter immediately supersedes the old 
high school board of the village in the government of high 
schools therein, with the power to establish and change the 
high school districts, their existing boundaries being continued 
until the power is exercised. 

(State Ex rel. City of South Milwaukee vs. Fowle et al. Wis. 
S.C. June 2, 1899.) 


Powers of School Directors. 


1. School directors have power to hire a teacher for an en- 
suing year, tho there will be a change in the membership of 
the board before the term begins. 

2. School directors have no power to annul a contract made 
by them with a legally qualified teacher to teach for an ensuing 
year, tho their act in entering into the contract was ill-advised, 
and after it was made citizens objected to the teacher’s em- 
ployment, alleging that she was incompetent. 

3. A person denying the validity of the acts of school direct- 
ors at a certain meeting on the ground that an absent member 
was not notified of the meeting, must prove that such meeting 
was not a regular one. 

«(Splaine vs. School Dist. No. 122, ete. Washington, S. C., 
Oct. 15, 1898.) 


Note: The contract was entered into for a term of nine months. 
On the succession of the new members of the board, but before 
the time the term was to commence, said board attempted to 
annul the contract, and employed anot?er teacher for the school. 
The plaintiff tendered her services as a teacher in pursuance of 
the contract, but was not permitted to teach, and brought this 
action for damages and recovered the amount stipulated in th 
contract, less the sum of $123, which she had earned elsewhere 
by teaching during the term covered by the contract, 
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Our Cext-Book Makers. 


Prof. Genung the Rhetorician. 


Prof. John F. Genung, the author of a widely used series of 
rhetorical text-books, was born in 1850 near Wilseyville, a 
hamlet in Tioga county, New York. Until he was fourteen 
years old, he had merely such educational training as is obtain- 











Joun F. GENUNG, 
Professor of Rhetoric at Amherst College. 


able at a country district school. Afterward, his parents hav- 
ing moved to the county seat, he prepared for college at the old 
Owego academy, a school that in its day had a very honorable 
repute. He was graduated at Union coltege, in 1870. In the 
two years which he then spent in academic teaching his 
classes in English grammar and composition were always the 
center of special interest and success. 

From 1872 to,1875 he studied theology at Rochester, and fol- 
lowed this course by three years activity as pastor of a church ; 

‘ when, having the conviction that his true call and aptitude lay 
in the teacher’s class-room, he sailed for Europe to devote him- 
self to further study, and matriculated at the University of 
Leipzic. 

During the three years passed at this place his study was in 
two main subjects: Old Testament interpretation and English 
literature; the former pursued Jargely at the desire of the 
teachers who had known him best, the latter from a dominant 
natural bent. Having in 1881 taken the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Leipzic, he returned to America and was called in 
1882 to the chair of rhetoric in Amherst college, which position 
he has occupied ever since. « It is in connection with his work 
at Amherst, and for the most part in the hours of extra time 





Prof, Genung in his Study. 


snatched from the exacting duties of a ¢rowded department, 
that his text-books and his works on more general literary sub- 
jects have been written. 

In the preparation of his rhetorical works Professor Genung 
has always regarded his studies in Biblical exegesis to have 
been no-alien element but rather a direct aid, and, tho some- 
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what uncommon, of the highest value, whether in the study of 
Hebrew or of other literature, whether expositorily or con- 








Prof. Genung in his Recitation Room, with Section of one 
of : is Classes. 


structively, the same princip!es obtain; it is exegesis, tho 
applied to his own language rather than to a foreign tongue. 

- this fact he believes much of the success of his books is 
ue. 

The thoro patient analysis, the scientific classification and 
clearness, the conviction that the literary art, like every other, 
has its accurate and exacting technique which will not bear 
to be cheapened or made too facile, have been developed and 
established at the feet of some of the greatest exegetical teach- 
ers in two hemispheres ; while further, his constant activity 
in writing, lecturing and publication has atevery step been used 
as a means of treating rhetoric as a living and breathing art, 
and suffering no principle to go as mere theory, or to be enun- 
ciated without thoro testing and exemplification. Thus his 
works have come not as a manufacture but as a growth ; they 
have arisen from the solid and verified results of his practice 
no less than of his study. 


Ge 
The Late William H. Appleton. 


The career of William H. Appleton is the history of the dis- 
tinguished publishing house of D. Appleton & Company. The pub- 
lisher who died on Oct. 19, 1899, was the son of Daniel Appleton 
who entered the business of bookselling in New York in 1825. 
William became his father’s clerk and was gradually given in- 
creasing responsibility in the conduct of the business. In 1831 





the house of Appleton published its first book, ‘Crumbs from 
the Master’s Table ” of which 1,000 copies were sold. 

In January, 1838, the young man was taken into partnership 
with his father, and the firm assumed the familiar title of 
Daniel Appleton & Company, the name always used in accord- 
ance with the request which the founder made of his son when 
he retired from business in 1848. The development of a sub- 
stantial house proceeded rapidly with the publication of books 
in many fields. The American Cyclopedia was a production of 
the uneasy years preceding the civil war. Text-books of high 
character have been published at frequent intervals and the 
output of books admirably suited for supplementary reading has 
reached large proportions. These books of serious and patri- 
otic temper have been characteristic of the personal traits of 
the members of the firm, and particularly of William H. Apple- 
ton whose hand has been evident in the policy and more import- 
ant publishing ventures. 
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The part which Mr. Appleton took personally in laboring for 
international copyright was most active and honorable. There 
is probably no one living whose relation to this long struggle 
has been more irtimate. His long champsonship of the cause 
of honest books was recognized by his brother publishers in his 
election as the first president of the American Publishers’ Copy- 
right League in 1887. Mr. Appleton’s activity was not limited 
to his publishing interests. He had a share in the conduct of 
many social, financial and philanthropic institutions. 

The educational world owes much to the sagacity and energy 
displayed so untiringly by Mr. Appleton. Tho deprived himself 
of a formal training he was so thoroly in touch with modern 
thought that he was able to contribute largely to scholastic 
literature the stimulus of wholesome books skilfully adapted to 
the needs of the student in school and college. 


Professor Frye in Cuba. 


At the request of General Brooke the secretary of war has 
sent Prof. Alexis E. Frye to Havana to establish a system of 
education. He goes to Havana as director of public schools 
and has been authorized to organize a public school system. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, is quoted as saying, in a letter to 
the department, that he knows of no better equipped man for 
this peculiar field. “Professor Frye,” he writes, “is enthusias- 
tic over the possibilities of great success‘in Cuba. He has se- 
cured the pledges necessary to enable him to erect six school 
buildings in the island, I have no doubt that if left free to do 
the work there he would not stop until he had built a school- 
house in every village and town in Cuba.” 

Professor Frye is a graduate of the Chicago normal school 
and of Harvard university, with the degree of master of arts. 
He is also a graduate of the Harvard law school and a member 
of the Massachusetts bar. He has taught every grade from the 
primary thru the h‘gh school, has been a teacher of methods in 
the Chicago normal school, superintendent of schools in Colo- 
rado, and has delivered more than 1,500 lectures on educational 
subjects in almost every state in the Union. His geographies 
have been translated into Spanish, and are authorized texts in 
the schools of Porto Rico. 

SH 


The Educational Trade Field. 


Several public libraries have petitioned the post-office depart- 
ment for permission to send books by mail to their patrons at 
publishers’ rates, or one cent a pound, instead of at the rates 
charged the general public, which on bound books is eight cents 
a pound. The point is well taken that “the low publisher's 
rate was invented, not for the profit of publishers, but of read- 
ers.” It would only be necessary for the department to rule 
that libraries having regular subscribers are news agencies, 
and then they can claim the benefit of the law without detri- 
ment to the purpose of its framers. 


A statue commemorating the late Baron von Faber has re- 
cently been accepted by the grateful citizens of Stein, Bavaria, 
where the factories of the famous lead pencil house of A. W. 
Faber have been in operation for nearly a century and a half. 
Baron Faber died in 1896 after acting as director of his firm for 
more than sixty years. 


Mrs. Josephine Barnes, the wife of Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, the 
vice-president of the American Book Company, died on Oct. 25, 
at her home in Brooklyn, after an illness of several months. 
Mrs. Barnes was active in many charitable undertakings. A 
daughter and a son survive her. 


Supt. H. 0. R. Siefert, of Milwaukee, has preparédd an excellent 
book of Choice Songs, arranged for three parts, soprano, alto, 
and base. As the lack of tenors is one of the great difficulties 
in attempting four-part songs, this plan ought to find much 
favor. The songs are especially well adapted for high schools 
and the upper grammar grades. The selection was admirable. 
The music is good thruout. Butler, Sheldon & Company (New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago) are the publishers 


Mr. James H. McInnes, the popular representative of Butler, 
Sheldon & Company, has been honored by a renomination for 
membership to the municipal assembly from the Eighteenth 
Assembly district. Alderman McInnes has heen a valuable aid 
in securing legislation at Albany in the interest of teachers. 
He is a graduate of public school No. 11, and has always felt 
a grateful interest in the public school system. 

His wide acqaintance at Albany made possible the securing 
of many votes for the Ahearn salary bill. He introduced this 
measure in the municipal assembly in order that the city might 

9 on record as favoring the bill. It was at his personal solic- 

on that Senator Marshall took charge of the pension bill 
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in the assembly when the senator was a member of the lower 
house. 


Mr. James S. Barens, well-known in educational trade circles, 
has formed a law partnership at Terre Haute, Ind., with William 
Tichener, Esq., and will enter upon the responsibilities of his 
new profession in Occober. Mr. Barens has been a member of 
the Werner Company, of Clarke, Barens & Company, and of the 
Globe Publishing Company. His book, “The Science of Selling,” 
is an authority on the subject of salesmanship. It contains 
the results of an unusually varied experience in the handling of 
literary goods. 


Mr. B. F. Sturdevent, the general manager of the Densmore 
Typewriter Company, has returned from a trip to Europe 
where several weeks were spent in pleasure and in business 
pursuits. He is of the opinion that the Paris exposition will 


‘not be seriously affected by Anglo-Saxon sentiment in respect 


to the Dreyfus affair. z 


Supply Regulations in Kansas. 


A circular prepared by State Supt. Nelson, of Kansas, states 
the cost of globes, charts and school-room furniture recently 
adopted by the state text-book commission. The Globe Series 
of Wall Maps range in price from $1.50 to $10; the Columbia 
Series in a group of seven, $31.50. A blackboard map of Kan- 
sas costs $2, globes from $2 to $380, according to size ; relief 
maps cost $5 each or seven for $30. The Primer Language 
Series with stand and teacher’s manual will cost from $11 to 
$30. Erasers will cost 48 cents adozen, and crayon from 9 to 
80 cents a gross. Record books for school boards and teachers 
range in price from 45 cents to $1.50. Single desks cost from 
$1.60 to $2.10, double desks from $2.10 to $2.70, teachers’ 
desks from $5 to $21 and chairs from $2 to $7. Bookcases 
adopted range from $6 to $20. Kindergarten sets range from 
$2.50 to $5. The new state law makes it unlawful for any 
firm incorporated outside the state to sell books or school-room 
furniture to Kansas common and high schools. A heavy pen- 
alty attaches to both the firm and the district officers who pur- 
chase. Supplies can be had only from the firms to whom the 
text-book commissioner has awarded the contracts. 


Gustav E. Stechert. 

In the death of Gustav E. Stechert on Sept. 25, the book 
world lost a genial and experienced contributor to its dignity 
and efficiency. Mr. Stechert was born Aug. 6, 1840, at Pots 
dam, Prussia, the son of a master bookbinder to whom he 
became an apprentice at an early age. Ambitious dreams led 
the boy into the career of a bookseller in West Prussia. His 
close attention to details was observed by a Leipzig commission 
house for whom he acted as agent and by this means he came 
to New York at the close of the Civil war as an employee of 
the house of B. Westermann & Co. With this firm he continued 
till 1872, when he decided to establish himself independently as 
an importer. : 














| 


The house of Stechert & Wolff began its work on Bond street. 
Mr. Wolff retired from this connection in 1876 and the business 
continued under the firm-title of G. E. Stechert. On his visit 
to the Fatherland in 1872, Mr. Stechert started a branch:office 
jn Leipzic. Branches were established in London in 1884 and 
jn Paris during 1892. The system thus made j ossible has en- 
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abled Mr. Stechert to serve libraries and colleges with remark- 
able success. 

Unceasing energy brought a rapid expansion and his business 
was successively located at 828 Broadway, 810 Broadway, and 
6 East 16th street. Mr. Stechert admitted to partnership in 
1897 Mr. Alfred Hafner, who is now in charge of the business, 
after a connection with it of ten years. The firm name was 
not altered in 1897 nor will there be a change at this time ; it 
remains G. E. Stechert, as a tribute to a successful lover of 
books and a man of winning personality. 

Mr. Stechert had an active share in the early missionary en- 
deavors of the American Library Association and was also a 
member of the Germania club, of Brooklyn, the Arion and 
Liederkranz singing societies, and of the American Museum of 
Natural History. His sudden death was a shock to his extensive 
clientage and to a circle of devoted friends. 

A Notable Supply House. 

Successive annexes in the years 1886, 1896, and 1899 are the 
best possible evidence of the substantial growth of Eimer & 
Amend. Their ample building at the corner of Third avenue and 
Eighteenth street, is again being added to, that new departments 
may be providedfor. In the past years the firm has developed an 
extensive business in chemical apparatus and in wholesale drugs 
and chemicals. Many school and college laboratories have been 
equipped with instruments from this house and the relations 
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springing from these commissions have led the firm to add a de- 
partment of microscopes and spectroscopes with their accessor- 
ies. These instruments will be displayed on the first floor of the 
new annex fronting on Eighteenth street. 

The second floor will be given over to glass blowing. Here 
the glass is received in tubes of various diameters and is fash- 
ioned into forms in accordance with drawings and specifications 
from instructors. Stock patterns are used, but the larger part 
of the glass blowing is done in response to special commissions. 
The seventh floor will hold a model laboratury designed for the 
instruction of both commercial chemists and schoolmen. 

The building when completed wil] occupy a ground plot 74x123 
and will rise uniformly to a heighth of seven stories. The most 
modern fireproofing has been used, for a fire ina chemical estab- 
lishment would be more than a personal disaster. The building 
is equipped with its own power plant, the cost of which, has so 
far reached $30,000. By this means heat, light, and power is 
supplied to every department and the house thus becomes inde- 
pendent of outside aid. The structure is astriking testimony to 
the exercise of business sagacity in the field of chemical supplies 
and apparatus. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, aperiatentene. and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Ha:tor 0 THE 
ScHooL JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Teachers’ Grade Table. 


For finding the daily average of recitations for any number 
of days from two to twenty-five, Mr. D. 8. Burleson, has devised 
a “Teachers’ Grade Table.” 

For using the table, the explanation accompanying the table 
suggests that teachers (1) grade on a scale of ten in the daily 
grade book ; (2) that they record only minus grades or comple- 
ments of the true grades; 1. e., the difference between the true 
grades and 10; e. g., if A’s grade in arithmetic is 8, record 2 ; 
if 8.5, record 1.5; if 7.5, record 2.5, etc. (3) The vertical 
columns, marked “M. G.” (see specimen page), are the sums of 
the minus grades, there being three columns instead of one for 
convenience. (4) Each of the horizontal lines has two rows of 
figures, the row above in small figures being the number of days ; 
and the row below, in larger figures, the corresponding grades, 
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EXAMPLE : Suppose, at the end of the period—week, two weeks. 
or month—we wish to find the daily averagegrades. Take “A” 
in grammar. We wish to find his general average for two 
weeks. We find from our grade-book that the sum of the minus 
grades is 17, and that he has attended ten days ; look down one 
of the three vertical columns, marked “M.G.,” until you find 
17; then look across horizontally until you find 10 in small 
figures, and in the same space is the grade 83. Again, find the 
grade for 19 days and 39 minus grade ;' find 39 in a vertical 
column, and 19 in small figures in a horizontal column and the 
grade is 79.5, etc. If one has a fraction in the sum of the 
minus le, as 41.4, drop. the fraction or find the difference 
between the grades for 41 and 42; take .4 of it and add to the 
grade far 41. It is, however, unnecessary to be so precise, but 
one can easily make the correction for fractions mentally. 
The table is published by E. L. Kellogg & Company. 


Terra-cotta Decorations. 


The art of decoration has found a new ally. Terra-cotta has 


long been a staple building material but its bility to the 
impress of a mold and the variation in tint does with skilful 
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mixing are the result of recent experiments. Symbolical de- 
signs produced by the Conkling-Armstrong Company have at- 
tracted much attention recently.by reason of their adaptability 
to the decorative needs of a school building. 

The designs usually come from the architect as he works out 
the details of his general conception. The artist in terra-cotta 
proceeds as tho he were working in wood or stone rather than 
composition, by tracing the design on a material from which the 
mold may be cast. This mold becomes in most instances a stock 
pattern, tho many architects guard jealously their decorative 
ideas and specify the breaking of the mold after the first per- 
fect figure has been struck and placed in its niche. Molds, can 
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produce only bold faces and undercutting thus becomes a com- 
plementary process. 

The shades of clay brought to the factory from the quarries 
may be mingled as tho they were pigments, producing an infin- 
ite range of tints in gray, buff, and red. A gray flecked with 
black gives so well the effect of granite that architects and 
builders are often deceived. The material comes from the mill 
damp and pliable. It is pressed skilfully into the mold and har- 
dens there while subject to great pressure. The durability of 
this product equals that of sandstone under like climatic con- 
ditions. 

The Conkling-Armstrong Terra-cotta Company has within the 
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past four years contracted with a large number of school boards 
in the Eastern states. Mouldings and panels from their designs 
have relieved the severe effect of the facade of the Paul Revere 
school, in Boston. Grammar school No. 7, in Baltimore, is dig- 
nified by a portal of graceful contour. More distinctly exterior 
decorative effects may be seen in the Mt. Vernon, N. Y., high 
school, the Bedford park school, in New York city, the Ames, in 
Dedham, Mass., Elkton high school, Maryland, third ward school, 
in Washington, D. C., the Canton school, in Washington Co., Pa., 
and the Tarentum and Campbell schools, in Philadelphia. 
Symbolic figures in terra-cotta surround the vestibule of the 
American Baptist Publication Society’s building, in Philadelphia. 
They are part of the decorative scheme produced by this firm 
and would be even more appropriate if placed above the doors 
of aschool. (Conkling-Armstrong Terra-cotta Company, Phila- 


delphia.) 
A Globe Showing Ocean Depths. 


On the common school globe but one-quarter of the surface is 
of interest, the other three-quarters being a monotonous and 
vacant space colored blue to represent water. But the “Deep Sea 
Globe” shows the characteristics of the earth below the water 
surface. The varying depths of the ocean bed are indicated by 
shades of the coloring and nearly 500 soundings are given in 
figures. The white next to the coast line indicates the contin- 
Next to this is a light shade 


ental shelf or depths of GOO feet. 
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of blue indicating depths of 6,000 feet, then a darker shade in- 
dicating depths of 9,000 feet, successively darker shades for 
12,000, 15,000, and_18,000 feet and the darkest shade represents 
ocean depths greater than these. All islands, however small, 
are surrounded by a ring of white which makes them easily dis- 
tinguishable. The figures show soundings, while not obtrusive, 
are easy to read. In the Deep Sea Globe may be found the first 
application of a unique idea. (The A. H. Andrews Company, 
Chicago.) 

Another unique appliance from the same house is the “ Jones 
Model of the Earth,” which represents the earth in relief, show- 
ing the land surface, the forms of continents under water and 
the ocean bed. The composition used is practically indestruct- 
ible. Tho only twenty inches in diameter it is the earth ac- 
curately represented in miniature. 
adopted by schools and colleges for purposes of demonstration. 


Waste Pokes for School-Rooms. 


Two clever young women of Warsaw, Indiana, have invented 
the “waste poke” as a substitute for the waste basket so essen- 
tial in school furnishing. The poke is manufactured and sold 
by its inventors in three sizes and three materials, muslin, drill, 
and duck. The “pokes” are meeting with favor among boards 
of education in the Central states, for they are admirably adapted 

o the needs of school children. They may be used in offices, as an 
djunct to the sewing machine or closet door in the home but 
re most useful when attached to the side of school-room desks, 
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It has been very generally _ 
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for both teacher and pupils. The growing use of pencil pads in 
the place of slates makes an individual paper receptacle a 
school-room necessity. This device teaches orderliness, stops 





the running to or passing of the waste basket, keeps the'floor 
clean from paper, pencil whittlings, and litter of all kinds, and 
has also proved to be a noiseless holder for pencils and rules. 
The teacher and janitor find themselves relieved of jun- 
necessary disturbance and worry thereby. (Hess {& 
Curtiss, Warsaw, Indiana,) 


Wood-Worker’s Handy Visel 


The Sheldon Wood-Worker’s Vise is designed to meet 
the requirements of all wood-workers and is especially 
adapted to students and manual training work. The 
thrust of this vise is a full three-sixteenths of an inch 
and this thrust can be taken up by giving the handle a 
one-half turn, Its weight is twenty pounds and it is so 
constructed as to stand the abuse of the inexperienced 








student. 
as finishing the edges of table tops and 
doors, which necessitates their being held at 


It is also adapted for such work 


the end or side of the vise. Its grip at this 

point is one and three-fourths inches. The 

jaws are seven inches wide. The service- 

| ability of this tool makes it a desirable de- 

vice. (Orr & Lockett Hardware Company, Chicago.) 
Scientific Apparatus and Collections. 


A valued contributor to THE ScHOOL JOURNAL who has been 
a successful teacher of the natural sciences for many years de- 
sires to dispose of a large amount of physical apparatus, also 
unusually fine collections of minerals and shells. The material 
is especially suited for college and academy work in the sci- 
ences. The physical apparatus is in excellent working condi- 
tion. It includes a fine lever air pump with automatic valves, 
large and small receivers, hemisphere, vacuum fountain, etc., 
an instrument, in short, for doing work requiring the minutest 
accuracy. There are forteaching heat and its effects a Crookes 
rotator and vacuum, ring and ball, pyrometer with bars for 
electric connection, tube and clamps for boiling, etc.; for optics, 
several discs for rotation, fine projection, lantern with lime 
burner, two sets of absorption tubes, and several hundred 
slides, all scientific in character ; also a complete set of appar- 
atus for the study of electricity. The cabinet of minerals is as 
useful a set for practical purposes as has ever been brought to- 
gether, including everything needed for teaching geology and 
and mineralogy. Of the shells there are about 700 in all, 
many of them rare, but with most of the common varieties as 
well. Those wishing further particulars may obtain them by 
addressing the editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th St., 
New York city. 


* New issues of the catalogs of James A. Jenkins in the de- 
partments of French literature and of educational books in 
French, Spanish, German, and Italian have just appeared. 
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A Dangerous Precedent. 


The Manhattan board of education this week ap- 
proved the report of its committee on high schools rec- 
ommending the striking from the supply list of seven 
text-books published by Henry Holt & Company. The 
reason given is that the Educational Review, published 
by that house, made the libelous charge that the majority 
of the members of the board were held together “by the 
cohesive power of public plunder.” Wishing to make 
perfectly sure that the action would not deprive the 
schools of absolutely necessary tools, the committee 
asked the opinion of the superintendents, who reported 
that there are books easily obtainable from other pub- 
lishers which are in all respects as well adapted to the 
use of the schools as thosé stricken from the list. 

Thus it appears that precautions were taken to pro- 
tect the interests of the public and the pupils, while ad- 
ministering punishment to the publishers of the Educa- 
tional Review. Yet it remains a question whether the 
cutting off of Professor Remsen’s “Introduction to the 
Study of Chemistry,” for instance, ought to have been done 
on the advice of the borough superintendents alone. This 
book at least of the seven enjoys an unusually high place 


among the American texts for science study. Thejudg- - 


ment of the instructors using the proscribed books should 
certainly have been asked before the drastic measure was 
taken. 

The attack made by the editor of the. Educational Re- 
view upon President Little and his associates on the 
board of education was uncalled for, rash, and wholly out 
of place in an educational periodical. It is further ad- 
mitted that the apology printed in a succeeding issue was 
not sufficient, and lacked the magnanimity that should 
characterize the educator’s acknowledgment of an error. 
And yet all this ought not to be accepted asan excuse for 
an equally narrow-hearted action on the part of the 
board. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers are made to suffer 
for the indiscretion of the editor. It is a calamity that 
the punishment inflicted establishes a dangerous precedent 
for public servants, in that it declares a boycott for 
redress of personal injuries in which the public at large 
is. not concerned. 
Sr 


Thanksgiving Season. 
The central thought of school work in the month of 


November is to be found in the messages of Thanksgiv- _ 


ing day. It is well and good to talk of turkeys and 

pumpkins and cranberries and apples and nuts and all 
the other good things that appeal especially to the mater- 
ial nature of children at this season. But we must not 
let the spirit starve. 

The great lesson to be brought home to the child heart 
is the richness of the blessings which are his. Even the 
your Fest citisen -in*the school-room can be made to ap- 
P nit thi. Nets fist the teacher rest satisfied with 
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the awakening of a sense of gratitude. There must be 
practical results. God has provided bountifully for all. 
If there are rich and poor, there are in that fact afforded 
many opportunities for the development of a spirit of 
mutual charitable helpfulness. Those who have more 
than they need have also the duty of aiding their less 
favored brothers and sisters. 


Sr 
The Blessedness of Giving. 


In many schools the children are asked to bring a few 
potatoes or some other article, which even the very poor- 
est can contribute without hardship. In this way, a large 
amount of material is collected, which is then turned 
over to the needy ones. There is a golden lesson in this 
annual donation party. But be sure to have a plan that 
will make it possible for every little one to give something. 
Do not deprive a single child of this joy. 

And one other point: remember that this giving is 
done for its educational value. The school is not ex- 
pected to resolve itself into a charity organization. 
Hence the caution: specify just what the children are to 
bring, and also how mush, so that the gifts of the well- 
to-do may not sting the sensitive poor. 

The teacher who has listerjed close to the beat of the 
child heart, will know what to do with these suggestions. 
What will you do this year? The editor hopes to hear 
from many. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction held its 
fifty-fifth annual meeting at Providence last week. 
About 1,500 teachers were in attendance. Dr. Arnold 
Tompkins, of Illinois ; Secretary Frank A. Hill, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Supt. Edward G. Ward, of Brooklyn; Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth; and other prominent 
educators were present from abroad ; and the meeting 
proved a highly profitable one in everyrespect. A fuller 
report will appear in a Jater number, together with ac- 
counts of the New York and Massachusetts meetings of 
superintendents. 

The well-know. sermon on the Message to Garcia con- 
tains the sentence: “My heart goes out to the man who 
does his work when the boss is away as well as when he 
is at home.” This recalls the words of the principal of 
the high school at Binghamton years ago. Toa group 
of teachers near him at the state association he said : 
“The great thing I have done is to induce the boys to do 
as well or better when I am out of the room than when I 
am present.” 





A novel plan has been proposed to the Cambridge 
school board by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard univer- 
sity, by which a number of Harvard and Radcliffe stud- 
ents from the educational courses will be permitted to 
teach in the local schools for practice, and in return for 
the courtesy an equal number of Cambridge school teach- 
ers will be admitted to a course in Harvard or Radcliffe. 
This is an excellent plan. Mr. Hanus is one of the most 
jevel headed university professors of pedagogy in this 
country, and enjoys the distinction of having come to his 
chair with a successful and comprehensive practical 'ex- 
perience in teaching. 
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Che Gducational Outlook. 


Giving Sight to the Blind. 


A wise beneficence has saved to the world of thought and 
beauty another young girl whose nature is no less gentle and 
refined than that of Helen Keller. Linnie Haguewood was 
born in Iowa almost twenty years ago, and till her fourteenth 
year the child was almost helpless, physically, mentally, and 
morally. She could scarcely walk and knew only about 300 
words. Her one accomplishment was to use her long, shapely 
fingers in knitting, sewing, and crocheting. : 

Her awakening began at the Vinton, Iowa, school for the 
blind, but slight advance was made till Miss Dora Donald be- 
came her constant companion. Miss Donald had been a 
teacher in the school, and her uninterrupted services’ were 
secured thru the affectionate interest of the citizens of Vinton. 
Her first concern was to strengthen the childs weak body. 
Slowly the blind girl gained control of her muscles and limbs 
till she could stand on her feet. To-day she can foliow a 
number of complicated gymnastic exercises and is healthy and 
strong. Her marked skill with the oars was gained in a single 
afternoon, in spite of the natural timidity of the blind. 

It was more difficult to rouse her to mental activity. The 
deadening influence of the long years of silence are not yec 
utterly shaken off. ‘The girl had and still has a struggle to 
conquer the desire to yield to the old feeling of helplessness 
and indifference, but she is brave. “I must try,” she says 
again and again, and there is inexpressible pathos in her face 
when she speaks of this old helpless feeling as her “ tempter.” 

Linnie Haguewood resembles her better known prototype 
only in disposition. She is practical and mechanical, and 
possesses no trace of the imaginative temperament which brings 
to Helen Keller such keen intellectual enjoyment. Her acute 
senses have made her proficient in sewing and precocious in 
many other directions: Her delicate fingers, placed within 
her teacher’s mouth, have learned accurately the position of 
the lips, tongue, and teeth when emitting the sounds of the 
vowels, consonants and diphthongs. She is now able to recite 
directly in her classes without the aid of an interpreter. 

Miss Donald thus summarizes her method: “‘I find it better for 
both of us to have regular hours for hard work, and hours when 
we donot comeincontact at all; We were growing so much like 
one mind that I feared Linnie would lose own individuality 
and become my second self. I donot want that, for Linnie hasa 
strong character. I want it to follow out its own plan. Now, 
I advise how her time shall be spent outside the class-room, 
help her when she comes for wy and show her where she 
might have done better, but let her feel that she is living 
according to the impulse within her and not as I would have 
her live.” 

Her pupil was introduced to the teachers of the Northamp- 
ton school for the deaf at the last commencement exercises and 
made a strong impression on all present. With a delicacy of 
—— almost marvelous she distinguished different tunes 

y their vibrations. Another trait is her way of holding a 
“court of inquiry” on all information she receives. If the 
new facts appeal to her as useful she tucks them away in her 
brain for future reference, if not, she methodically proceeds to 
forget them. This tendency has been checked by her wise in- 
structor. Her progress from this stage in her mental growth 
will be even more rapid, for her body is now obedient to con- 
trol and her mind is increasingly receptive. 


Bettering Things in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Mayor-elect Hayes addressed the Public 
School Teachers Association, Oct.14. He declared his inten- 
tion to appoint a board of nine school commissioners who 
would be men qualified by experience and public spirit to ex- 
ercise a wise control over the school system. ‘The respon- 
sibility I feel in this matter is greater thaninu the appointment 
of any other municipal officials,” said Mr. Hayes. 

After March 1, 1900, the terms and tenures of the public 
school teachers will be for life, efficiency and good behavior. 
New appointments will come from a list made by the superin- 
tendents and assistants after a competitive examination. 


Unification Commission Appointed. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—After a conference with Senator White, of 
Syracuse, Gov. Roosevelt announced on Oct. 23 that he had 
appointed a commission to devise a scheme for a unified sys- 
tem of education. The report will be submitted to the gov- 
ernor during the coming legislative session. 

The commission will consist of the following: Frederick W. 
Holls, chairman, who was secretary to the Peace Conference 
at The Hague, and chairman of the Committee on Education 
in the Constitutional convention; ig State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Ainsworth, Secretary Dewey, of the 
State Regents, Supreme Court Justice Joseph F. Daly, of New 
York city, ex-Senater Danie] H. McMillan, of Buffalo. also a 
member of the Constitutional convéntion; Robert F. Wilkin- 
son, of Poughkeepsie, who was chairman of the Committee on 
Cities of the Third Class, and William Kernan, of Utica, a 
well-known lawyer in the state. 
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Savings of French Children. 


In the common schools of France the children deposit with 
their teachers various sums from one sou upward, and once a 
month a savings bank agent comes around to coll ct these little 
hoards. If achild deposits only a sou the bank book is a 
small one. But when his deposits reach the sum of one franc 
he is entitled toa larger book, which gives him considerable 
importance. A large book is therefore a prize for thrift. 
Many children deposit in an endowment tund which is to pro- 
vide them with a capital of 5,000 or 10,000 francs on their ma- 
jority. 

Library Association Meeting. 


ALBION, MicH.—The ninth annual meeting ofthe Michigan 
Library Association convened at Ypsilanti, Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 26 and 27. The first session was held in Stark- 
weather hail and was called to order by Pres. H. M. Utley, of 
the Detroit city library. An address of welcome by Mr. E. A. 
Lyman, et the Normal college was responded to by President 
Utley and the regular program was then taken up. Three 
papers were read and discussed on the following topics: 
‘*What Tools and How to Use Them,” by Julia S. Wood, of 
the Hackley public library, Muskegon; “ Woman‘s Literary 
Club,” by Ellen Dean, Grand Kapids Literary club; “Open 
Shelves,” Celia M. Waldo, Jackson public library. 

The subject for the evening session held in Normal hall was 
“ State Library Commissions and Their Work.” The Mich- 
igan commission was represented by Mr. Utley and the Ohio 
commission by Mr. R. P.*Hayes, of Cincinnati. Following the 
peegeam a reception was held in the college library. 

Three papers were presented at the mornirg session: “ Ad- 
ministration of the College Library.” by Mary J. Jordan, Cen- 
tral normal school, Mt. Pleasant; “The Superintendent and the 
High School Library,” Supt. W.J. McKone, Albion ; “ Primary 
School-Room Libraries,” Mary L. Berkey, Normal college 
training school The afternoon session was held in the Ypsil- 
anti ladies’ library rooms. Officers were elected, business of a 
general character transacted, Albion selected as the next place 
of meeting, and a question box discussed. The association 
then became the guests of the Ladies’ Library association and 
refreshments were served The following were the officers 
elected :—President, H. M. Utley, Detroit; vice presidents, 
S. N. Williams, Charlotte and Phebe Parker, Bay City; secre- 
ye , G: N. Walton, Ypsilanti; treasurer, N. E. Loring, Ann 

rbor. 


Educational Conditions in Arkansas. 


ForT SMITH, ARK.—The last apportionment of the two- 
mill state school fund amounted to f4c0,6co. The school 
enumeration was $465,830, making the ameunt apportioned to 
each child of school age eighty-six cents. This is an incresae 
of fourteen cents in the last three years. In the same time 
there has been an increase of over $17,000 in the enumeration, 
which indicates a population of nearly one and a half millions 
If this estimate is correct the next census will show a remark- 
able growth 1n population. 

The state’s undeveloped resources which are practically 
untouched, are known to be enormous. Her great torests of 
pine, cypress, oak, walnut and ash are just beginning to be 
utilized by capital, while her zinc and lead fields in the north 
promise to be the richest finds in the world. Last year more 
railroads were constructed than in any other state, save one, 
while the present year indicates that an unprecedented amount 
of mileage will be built. Whenever these vast resources be- 
come marketable by reason of improved transportation, both 
a and wealth will increase with marked. rapidity. 

ith this growth demand for improved educational facilities 
will be.made, more revenues will be realized, better buildings 
will be constructed, larger salaries will be paid, and a better 
professional equipment of teachers will follow. The greatest 
defect of our school system at present is lack of revenue to 
provide school terms of sufficient length. 

Most of the towns and cities are enabled by much over- 
crowding to maintain eightand nine month terms, but the aver- 
age for the rural school is less than five months. This 1s not 
due to any undervaluation of the benefits of an education by 
the masses, but rather 1o an unfortunate constitutional inhibi- 
tion whereby the local school tax cannot be in excess of five 
mills. 

Nothing short of a constitutional amendment will give needed 
relief. This unfortunate condition is beirg partially »mproved 
by the demand of many communities that valuation shall be 
increased. Particularly is this the case with the leading cities. 
In this city, for instance, the second largest in the state, this 
increased valuation will augment the scheol fund by somethin 
near two thousand dollars. However, the need in Fort Smi 
is not so urgent as in many other cities since it has a large in- 
terest bearing school fund derived frem a congressional dona- 
tion of the site of the old Fort. 

Notwithstanding these apparent obstacles the state is mak- 
ing substantial e Lichildeal progien. The state university lo- 
cated on the ridge of the Boston mountains in the beautiful 
little city of Fayetteville is growing in power and influence, 
and under the able administration of Dr. Buchanan is attract- 
ing the young men and women of the state as never before. 
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The matriculation this year is over 600, At the present rate 
if no impediments of a pohtical or other character occur, the 
enrollment will reach a thousand in a few years and the work 
will be wholly of an academic character. 


Progress in St. Louis. 


St. Lovis, Mo.—The annual report of Pres. Edward C. 
Eliot, of the board of education, is a triumphant record of 
growth in pedagogical spirit and building activity. The fiscal 
year opened with a deficit, but closes with a balance that testi- 
fies to careful management. Supt. Soldan thus explains the 
financial situation: 

“Thisbalance of $200,808.75 is notable in view of the heavy 
expenditures for new buildings, It was at the expiration of 
the fiscal year approximately sufficient to cover all contract 
work pending at that date and in process of completion. The 
amount was immediately appropriated for this purpose, mak- 
ing the total sum applied to new buildings since July 1, 1897, 
somewhat in excess of $827,c00.” 


EXPANSION MARKS THE YEAR. 


“ The cost of new buildings and additions reached $445,159- 
.65. Three twenty-room buildings were completed at an aver- 
age cost of $100,000 and are regarded as fine examples of mod- 
ern school architecture. There are now under construction 
other new schools providing fifty two additional rooms. These 
will all be practically completed and in use by September, 1900, 
making a total of 183 school-rooms which will have been added 
to the facilities for education in the*city in about three years. 
These rooms afford accommodation for the seating of 10,cco 
children and constitute approximately fifteen per cent. of the 
entire school capacity. 

“ The year has been one of great activity and improvement 
in the conduct of the schools. The keynote of the administra- 
tion has been the assistance and stimulation of the teachers. 
The conditions under which the superintendent and his assist- 
ants labor have been such as to permit merit and effectiveness 
of work in the teachers’ corps to have their just consideration. 
A thoro supervision, accompanied by suggestions and example 
have brought the actual standard of instruction many degrees 
in advance of the work of previous years. The principals and 
teachers have beenassisted to organize for that practical meet- 
ing of minds of equal information and ability, the lack of which 
is often the most narrowing influence in the life of tuose whose 
constant association is only \.ith young and undeveloped per- 
sons. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


‘The interest of superannuated teachers has directed the 
board’s attention to the matter of providing for the assistance 
of those whose term of service is ended, leaving them without 
other meansof support. A law exists, applicable to the schools 
of this city, which was intended to aid in the establishment of 
a pension fund made-from the voluntary contributions of the 
teachers themselves. The terms of this law, after investiga- 
tion, have been found inadequate for the purposes intended, 
and likely to be delusive to those who might seek to obtain its 
proposed benefits. There is no adequate safeguard to prevent 
the financial failure of the plan. The board has, however, 
shared fully in both motive and object, and has announced its 
intention to aid materially in the formation of a benefit fund 
out of which deserving teachers may be helped when the needs 
of the instruction department make it no longer possible te 
carry them upon the salaried list. Alteration in the existing 
law is necessary for this purpose. The teachers will no doubt 
make some effort in that direction at the next session of the 
legislature, and they will need the moral supportand the active 
assistance of the community to obtain the passage ef an effi- 
cient and self-protective law upon the subject. It is probable 
also that the generosity of the citizens, friends of the public 
school and sharers in their benefits, may be called on to co- 
operate. The public school system is the alma mater of the 
people, and its laborers should not be allowed to suffer in their 
old age. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 


‘ The experiment has been sufficiently successful to prompt 
provision for these rooms for another year, ard an addition 
to theirnumber. While the board is practically a unit upon 
the question of the value of manual training and domestic sci- 
ence education, and of its propriety as a part of the public 
school system, it is not so upon the point of its adaptation to 
the grammar school grades. It is probable that if the means 
were at hand the board would prefer the establishment of a 
manual training high school to the present maintenance of 
rooms in the grammar schools. -The fundamental reason for 
this preference is found in the relatively large expense per pu- 
pil which this character of education entails, and the desirabil- 
ity of making the expenditure for the benefit of children suff- 
ciently mature in mind and character to derive the best results. 
Successful manual training high schools are in operation in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Denver, and 
Kansas City. 

‘Owing to the generosity of a few private citizens, classes 
in manual training for boys and in domestic science for girls 
were conducted in several of the higher-grade district schools. 
About 960 pupils received instruction in this respect. 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


“The experiment of furnishing text-books free to the pupils 
of the lower four grades of the schools has been tried during 
the scholastic year. The following conclusions may be fairly 
derived from the year’s experience: 

“1. The system devised operates smoothly and no dissatisfac- 
tion is to be found with it from an educational standpoint. No 
deduction can be drawn, however, from the experiment in the 
lower grades, with respect to the extension of the free-book 
system to the higher grades, in which books are of necessity 
required for home study. 

“‘2, The expense has been somewhat greater than anticipated. 
The net cost for the year for free books for the lower four 
grades was $31,578.85. In addition to this the board provided 
books to the value of $5.363.75 for pupils in the upper grades 
who were unable to provide themselves with the requisite 
books. There should be added, also, as a material cost in con- 
nection with the free-book system, the expense of school furni- 
ture required for keeping the books, for which the sum of $4,- 
906.95 was expended during the year. These expenditures, it 
is supposed, will practically cover the item ot free books {for 
the lower grades for three years, which is estimated to be the 
average life of the text-books purchased. 

“3, There has been little saving to the pupils. A very large 
number of them have voluntarily provided themselves with 
books in addition to those given to them for use in the schools. 

“4. A limited number of deserving pupils, unable to buy 
books, have probably been saved humiliation by not being 
compelled to apply for so-called ‘indigent ” books. 

“5. The plan now in operation is greatly superior to that for- 
merly adopted, in which a limited appropriation for free books 
was consumed in an indiscriminating manner, leaving many 
needy and deserving pupils unsupplied. No pupil, under the 
emg system, needs to stay away from school for want of 

ooks. 

‘* The expense already incurred makes it proper to continue 
the free-book system for at least another year. and every effort 
will no doubt be made by the instruction department to demon- 
strate its usefulness.” 


Winter Studies of Society of Pedagogy. 


St. Louis, Mo.—An enrollment of 755 members of the St. 
Louis Society of Pedagogy at the close of the last session and 
an unprecedented enthusiasm in the courses offered justily the 
addition of two new courses for the coming year 1m botany 
and biology. The section in pedagogy will take for the basis 
of its work, ‘“‘ Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century,” 
edited by Ossian H. Lang. The leader, William H. Schuyler, 
A. M., will open the course with a lecture unfolding the meth- 
ods to be followed in the discussion of these creeds. . 

The St. Louis section of the National Herbart Society has 
arranged to hold its meetings as a section ot the Society of 
Pedagogy. The work of the year will be an examination of 
the method of the recitation. For this purpose McMurray’s 
‘* Method of the Recitation” will be used as a basis of study. 
In chemistry the work will consist of the presentation and il. 
lustration of the principles of chemistry as exemplified in the 
phenomena familiar to all. Botanical students will be led by 
Miss A. Isabel Mulford who will give special attention to na- 
ture study in the school-room. Mr. C. F. Baker will discuss 
forms of life that surround us and are of immediate conse- 
quence tothe teacher. In art thirteen subjects will be dis- 
cussed by Mrs. M. V. Riley, whe was in charge of the course 
last year. 

Sections in child study, history, and literature are being ar- 
ranged for in continuance of the methods observed last year. 
The leader of the work in chemistry will be Mr. W. J.S. Bryan, 
and the president of the Herbart society will conduct the dis- 
cussion in the Herbart section. The work in psychology will 
be led by Dr..Wm. M. Bryant and in ethics by Dr. Jos. H. Foy. 
The meetings began on October z1, and will continue to the 
last of April. 


Returns from Regents’ Examinations. 


The past year has shown an increase in volume of papers 
passing thru the routine of regents office at Albany. More 
than 450,000 answer papers were written during the past 
academic year by secondary school students, and about 25.000 
by condidates for admission to professional study. At their 
meeting in June the regents incorporated with limited charters 
the American academy of dramatic arts of New York, and the 
Heffley school, of Brooklyn. Charters of academy grade were 
issued to the Buffalo academy of the Sacred Heart, —_- 

e 
following academic departments were admitted to the univers- 
ity: Of Brooklyn union school, of Wellsville, and of union 
schools at Carmel, Dobbs Ferry, East Worcester, Great Valley, 
Greenville, Hendersen, Longlake, Mayfield, North Bangor, 
Piermont, Seacliff, South Byron, Tioga Center and Waverly 
union school, of Tuckahoe. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Classes in illustrative blackboard work under the direction of 
the Society of Pedagogy will be held in the mixed high school, 
158th street and Third avenue, and public school No. 6, 85th 
street and Madison avenue. Miss Grace Gibson will be in 
charge. The first lesson in the mixed high school will be given 
a November 8, and every second Wednesday there- 
after ; five lessons in public school No 6, Nov. 15. 


The condition of physical education in the public and private 
schools of this city was the subject of adverse comment at the 
meeting of the Physical Education society, on Oct.19. The 
new school buildings were thought well equipped with gym- 
nasia apparatus, but it was not used. Two supervisors were 
supposed to give instruction to 6,000 teachers, and in this re- 
spect the system was declared defective. 


Arrangements for the third annual dinner of the Thomas 
Hunter association of grammar school No. 35, are being per- 
fected. The dinner will be given at Sherry’s on Nov. 16. The 
graduates of the Normal college will join the association in 
this celebration of the golden jubilee of Dr. Hunter’s services 
in both college and school. 


The day and evening women’s law classes of New York uni- 
versity held opening sessions last week in the University build- 
ing. Mrs. John P. Munn, president of the Woman’s Legal 
Education Society was the presiding officer. Chancellor 
McCracken spoke of the success that had attended Mrs. Munn’s 
efforts to raise an endowment fund of $25,000 to support the 
work of the class, about half that sum being now subscribed. 


Dr; Maxwell's report continues to irritate certain members 
of the board of education. The committee on supplys ordered 
the printer on October 27, to destroy the forms of the report, 
and suppress the copies already struck off. This order was 
conntermanded by President Little. 


Society of Pedagogy’s Officers. 


At the recent annual election of officers of the society the 
following were elected: President, Principal Edward A. Page, 
P.S. 77; first vice president, Asso. Supt Henry W. Jamison; 
second vice-president, Prin. Mary E. Tate, P. S. 45; third vice- 
president, Prin. Josephine E. Rogers, P. S. 75; recording sec. 
retary, Prin. John W. Davis, P. S. 81; corresponding secretary, 
Cornelius D. Fleming, P.S. 125 ; treasurer, Samuel McCrosby, 
P. S. 96; financial secretary, Margaret M. Hughes, P. S. 9. 
Executive Committee.—Prin Bayard W. Purcell, P.S. 158; 
John T. Nicholson, P.S. 10; Martha Adler, P. S.77; Prin. 
Hester A. Roberts, P. S.10; Prin. Isabella Sullivan, P. S. 68. 


Pupils Without Teachers. 


Under the heading “Teachers Wanted ” this item appeared 
in The Times of Saturday last: 


All persons helding ‘‘ A” or “‘ B” certificates to teach in the 
Borough ot Brooklyn, who desire appointment in the grammar 
or primary grades of the said borough, are requested to send 
without «A to the Borough Superintendent of Schools, Mr, 
Edward G. Ward, at 131 Livingston sireet, applications for ap- 
pointment, stating their names and residences, the certificates 
they hold and their experience,if any, in teaching (a) within the 
limits of the present City of New York and (b) elsewhere. 


The advertisement resulted from a statement made by 
President Robertson, of the Brooklyn board at the last meetin 
of the Central board that 4500 pupils in that oven 4 
were without teachers. The ninety-one teachers imperatively 
needed have not been secured from Superintendent Maxwell’s 
eligible list. Answers are not returned to letters addressed to 
eligible teachers. He thought this might be due to the fact 
that teachers of experience from other cities are discouraged by 
being put on a minimum salary. 
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Brooklyn Notes. 


Arrangements have been perfected, by which the Brooklyn 
teachers will receive their September pay in about ten days. 
They will be paid on tne old basis, and the question of raising 
salaries will be decided later. If they are entitled to benefits 
under the Ahearn law, the increase of salary will date from 
September 1. 


A majority of the teachers feel that a compromise on the 
basis of the oid schedule will jeopardize their rights under the 
Ahearn bill. They prefer to wait until the matter has been ad- 
=. A large number of resignations may result from the 

elay. ; 


Mr. Edward Bush, was banqueted on October 28, in Wil- 
liamsburg, by the Principals’ Association of brooklyn. For 
more than forty years, Mr. bush has been in charge of public 
school No. 18. 


Success of Teachers College. 


The outlook at the opening of Teachers college for the pres- 
ent year has more than fulfilled the hopes of the faculty. 
Students applying for special work have been denied because 
of the pressure on ail departments. Registered regular 
students number 250. Eighty-four have enrolled for the course 
on the history of education by Professor Monroe, and Pro- 
fessor Butler’s course on the principles of education has been 
elected by a large number. 

Ten years ago the Teachers college was organized as a dis- 
tinct institution with the intention of bringing it later into close 
relation with Columbia university. The gathering of the In- 
dustrial Education Association served as the immediate occa- 
sion for the realization of the ideal of a teachers’ college on a 
professional basis. The Teachers college does not enter into 
competition with the normal schools, its purpose as expressed 
by Dean Russell is to supplement their work and carry it to its 
highest development. To this end, it requires two years acad- 
emic study, in addition to college preparatory work, in English, 
history, biology, geography, geology, physicai science, free- 
hand drawing and music for all students who have not received 
a normal training. 

The courses of study offered are as follows: Four-year 
courses for teachers in kindergartens and elementary schools ; 
two-year courses for teachers and supervisors of art and draw- 
ing, domestic art, domestic science, and manual training; 
graduate courses for teachers in secondary and normal schools, 
and for principals, supervisors, and superintendents of 
schools. 

Technically educational courses are peculiar to the college. 
These include the history and philosophy of education, child 
study, school economy, and the theory and practice of teaching. 
The classes of the Horace Mann school constitute a laboratory 
for practice and experimentation along lines previously demon- 
strated as safe and reliable. The course in school supervision 
and management is designed for those who will enter upon ad- 
ministrative work. It includes school criticism and discipline, 
observation of typical school conditions, s-hool organization, 
departments, classification, examinations, promotions, curri- 
cula, appliances, architecture and sanitation. Related to this 
is the course in school hygiene, which deals with the hygienic 
construct’on of school buildings; the heating, lighting, ventil- 
ation and equipment of class-rooms; the hygiene of instruction 
and fatigue, school diseases and defects of sense, and practical 
tests of physical and mental ability. 

After ten years of growth the property of Teachers college 
reprepresents an investment of approximately a million and a 
half of dollars, and its annual expenditures amount to nearly 
$200.000 The contributions to fellowships, scholarsh:ps and 
free tuition amount to 15.000 annually. The faculty numbers 
fifteen professors and fiftv-five instructors. The substantial 
character of this foundation justifies the expectations of its 
founder and friends. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


’Cu1IcaGo.—The school sites committee of the board of edu- 

cation, has decided to recommend the erection of fourteen 
new school buildings, and additions ata cost of $1,000,000. 
Many temporary structures remain in use. The assistant 
superintendents recommended a total of sixty new buildings 
and additions, and of these fourteen were chosen. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—At the first fall meeting of the Brook” 


line Educational society, Miss Heloise Hersey,spoke on “ My 
Educational Creed.” She said in opening, “‘ The great fruit- 
age of education, is skill in the art of living. In the educated, 
the eye, the hand, and the heart are all servants of the enlight- 
ened mind. Cleverness, wealth, and beauty are powers; edu- 
cation is the power to use them. Acquisition of any or all 
kinds is not education. The process to be wrought on the 
student is a twoiold one, disciplinary and soul-developing.” 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler was fermally 
inaugurated president of the University of California, before 
an audience of 8,000. President Davia Starr Jordan offered 
the welcome of a co-operating institution, and President Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins, who was the first head of the state 
university, spoke reminiscently. The inaugural speech of 
President Wheeler was very eloquent. 


Boston.—Objections have been raised to the site selected 
by the board for the new normal school. These are based 
partly on the expense, which, in the language of the mayor, is 
unnecessary and unwarranted, and partly on the site’s proxim- 
ity to the noise and excitement of a business thorofare. In the 
opinion of many, retired sites may be had for less money. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—President Hadley will be called upon 
to deal with the evils of the elective system. Itis generally 
accepted that the old plan of retaining philosophy as a re- 
quired study must pass away soon. But the competition among 
instructors to secure “ popular” courses has come to be a seri- 
ous menace. 


CuICAGO.—Four students and two professors of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, were injured by an explosion of chemicals 
in Kent laboratory a few days ago, and many others were al- 
most overcome by smoke and fumes of nitric acid. The injured 
instructors are Alexander Smith, and Professor Sengfelt. 

To prevent the spread of infectious diseases among children, 
the school board of Chicago, has decided to appoint fifty medical 
inspectors who will examine pupils absent from school four or 
more days. ‘The plan is to be tried for two months as an ex- 
periment. 


HANOVER, N.H.—Dartmouth college is to have a new dor- 
mitory designed to care for sixty students, and to cost $35,0co. 
It will be ready for occupancy next fall. 


Newport, R. I.—Mrs. Charlotte Serchan was nominated 
for a member of the school board, by the recent Democratic 
convention. The nominee, who will undoubtedly be elected, 
has shown a deep interest in the public schools, taking the 
lead in decorating many of the rooms at considerable expense. 


President Schurman’s report, indicates an un-precedented 
demand on all the facilities for which Cornell is noted. Anen- 
rollment of 3,000 calls for new buildings and further endow- 
ments. The library has more than doubled in seven years, 
containing now 225,022 volumes and 36,000 pamphlets. Its use 
by the students has more than trebled in the same time. 


The Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy will 
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hold its next regular meeting on Monday, Nov. 6, in the library 
of the New York University School of Pedagogy. Dr. Weir 
will give a review of Le Pere Girard’s “ Theory of the Cultural 
Value of Language Instruction.” 


A beautiful window is soon to be placed by the alumniin the 
hall of the Albany high school in memory of Miss Mary Mor- 
gan, teacher of English in the school for thirty years. The de- 
sign represents Hypatia searching ior knowledge, holding in 
one hand a lamp and in the other a book. The coloring is rich 
and the symbols used in the border are full of significance. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Announcement is made that the Jap- 
anese emperor has conferred on Prof. George T. Ladd, the 
decoration of the Rising Sun. Professor Ladd, who is now 
lecturing in the Orient, is the first American to receive any 
decoration by the Japanese government. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Ground has been broken for the new 
$50,000 hall of natural history at Trinity college. The build- 
ing will occupy a site on the southern portion of the campus in 
line with the hall of science. It will have a frontage to the 
north of 122 feet and a width of 72 feet and will be three 
stories high above an ample basement. The materials used in 
construction will be brick and sandstone. 


Speaking recently at Mt. Holyoke college, Carroll D. Wright 
paid a tribute to his boyhood teacher, a pupil of Mary Lyon. 
She was a woman of the Lucy Larcom type, who had earned 
her living in the Lowell mills, and she led her pupils to scorn 
the idea of degradation in any honest labor. This early influ- 
ence may account for Mr. Wright’s sympathetic attitude teward 
laboring problems. 


At the meeting of the Hamilten county, Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on October 14, Miss Loudon, of the Boston school of 
oratory, gave a reading in illustration of her methods, and Mrs. 
Cornelia James, superintendent of the Cincinnati kindergarten 
training school, read a paper on “ The Relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the Primary School.” 


The faculty of the University of Pekin, China, is a large 
ene. It consists of two presidents, eight Chinese and eight 
foreign professors, sixteen assistants, thirty-two secretaries, 
and nearly one hundred minor officers. There are two hun- 
dred-fifty students of modern languages, nearly half‘of whom 
are learning English. 


The proposed statue of Frances Willard finds a counterpart 
in Spain where a statue was erected during our recent war to 
Senora Arenal, a Spanish woman who had devoted her life to 
the study of sociology and criminology for philanthropic pur- 
poses. 


Miss Lisi Cecilia Capriani, of the University of Chicago, 
who taught French and Italian in the class study department 
last year, has resigned to take charge of the Romance depart- 
ment at the Woman’s college at Western Reserve university. 
In 1896 she took her Ph. D., in 1898 both her master’s and 
doctor’s degrees. She held a fellowship in 1897 and 1898 and 
was a docent this year She comes of an old Italian family, 
her father being prominent in Italian politics. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—Union college has opened a special 
department for the benefit of the town. It offers one hour 
every Saturday to the popular treatment of some science or art. 
The lectures will tend to the seminary method, discussion and 
questioning by the hearers being invited, and supplementary 
reading directed. A fee of $5. is charged for each course. 
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The Natural System of Vertical Writing. 


By A. F. NEWLANDS and R. K. Row, is more largely used than any other system of writing, either slant or vertical. 
in schools of every grade and condition is due to the facts that: (1.) It is teachable. 


Its success 
(2.) Teachers and pupils like it. (3.) It 


omits more that is useless and includes more that is practical than any other system. 


REGULAR CouRSE—6 Books. 
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CHARTS. SPELLING BLANKS. PENS. 


The Walsh Arithmetics. : 


Embody in practical form the best modern ideas on the teaching of elementary mathematics. 
plan it is impossible for pupils to forget one principle upon taking up the next. 


Teaching of Arithmetic ” mailed free on request. 


With their “spiral advancement” 
A valuable monograph on “ The Spiral 
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Hyde’s Lessons in English 


AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR were adopted by the States of Idaho and Tennessee (Book I.) in 1899, Virginia in 1898, 
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The Hyde Series 


has now been adopted by the schools of nearly one-third of the total population of the United States. 


The Heart of Oak Books. 


A series of six books that successfully develop a taste for good reading. This series was planned by James Russell Lowell, 


George William Curtis, Wm, M. Sioane, G. Stanley Hall, and Charles Eliot Norton. 


Send for circulars. , 
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Several collegiate institutions have turned from their doors, 
students qualified for admission, because the limits of their 
facilities had been reached. The registration in the majority 
of colleges has this fall exceeded all previous records, The en- 
rollment at the University of Kansas will exceed 1.2c0, that of 
last year being 1,087. The University of Michigan opens the 
term with 2,937 students and the total enrollment during the 
year is likely to reach 3,500. At the University of Washington 
400 Students begin the college year. Early estimates of the 
attendance at the State University of Iowa indicate that it will 
reach 1,500. 


H. A. Hanna has made“a generous donation towards the 
erection of the biological laboratory of Western Reserve uni- 
versity. 

Prof. Paul F. Rohrbacher died October 24 at his home 
near Pittsburg. after a career of thirty years as a teacher of 
German 1n the University of Western Pennsylvania. He was 
born in Germany, and came to this country in 1850, after serv- 
ing in the revolution against Wiiliam ot Prussia. 
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BALTIMORE, MpD.—Dr. Herbert B. Adams, director of the 
department of history and politics in Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity, spent his summer in research at A’bany and at Amherst. 
While in New York he finished three large reports bearing on 
different phases of American education, for the United States 
commission to the Paris exposition. 


The veteran author, Grant Allen, died in London last week. 
His original works and translations show him to be a man of 
versatile mind and unceasing industry. His studies in natural 
science are admirably adapted to school libraries. 
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Hew Books for Schools and Libraries. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

TITLE. AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 

Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism Chas. Mills Gayley 587 cloth Ginn & Co, 
Fred Newton Scott 

A First Manual of Composition Edwin Herbert Lewis 236 cloth $ .60 Macmillan Co. 
The Night tlas a Thousand Eyes 73 cloth Little, Brown & Co. 
The Man Who Might Have Been Robert Whitaker 22 paper * Whitaker & Ray 
A Book of Dates George W. Powers 321 cloth Thos, Y. Crowell & Co. 
Docas, the Indian Boy Geneva Sisson Snedden 150 cloth D, C. Heath & Co. 
Graphic Shorthand P. R. Lippman 133 cloth J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Principles of Public School Guy Carlton Lee 465 cloth G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Home Study Circle Seymour Eaton 340 cloth 1.00 Doubleday & McClure 
A School Latin Grammar Morris H. Morgan 266 cloth Harper & Bros. 
Shortest Road to Cesar EK. T.. Jeffers 94 cloth Hinds & Noble 
Cesar and Pompey in Greece E. H. Atherton 188 cloth Ginn & Co. 
Cesar for Beginners Wm. T. St. Clair 357 cloth Longmans, Green & Co. 
Inductive Geometry Col. C. W. Fowler 55 cloth C. W, Fowler 
Solid Geometry G. A. Wentworth 4€9 cloth Ginn & Co. 





~NEW TEAT-BOOKS 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


For High Schools and Academies. By Miss KATHARINE COMAN, Wellesley College, and Miss E. K. KENDALL, 
Wellesley College. Thirty-one Maps. One hundred and twenty-five illustrations. Sources. List of important 
events. Marginal notes. Tables. $1.25. 


HEWETT’S GERMAN READER. 


Edited with Vocabulary and Notes. By WATERMAN T. HEWETT, Ph.D., Professor of German Language and 
Literature in Cornell University. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00. It contains a great variety of selections that are graded and 
classified by subject. Includes a great number that are required by the Regents. The notes are very full but do not 
give unnecess&ry information. It gives an excellent preparation for the German Classics. Now in Use at 








High School, Binghamton ; Horace Mann School, New York City ; High School, Little Falls; Glens Falls Academy, 
Glens Falls; High School, Norwich; High School, Syracuse; High School, Auburn ; 
Troy Academy, Troy ; High School, Cobleskill; High School, Goshen. 


Botsford’s History of Greece yon! i $1.10 | Channings’ Student’s History of the United States $1.40 
Adams’ European History - - - - 1.40 | Harts’ Source Book - - 60 cents 
Allen’s Topical Studies in American History 40 cents 


Elements of Rhetoric and English 
Composition. 


First High School Course. By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
Prefessor of Rhetoric and English Composition in 
Celumbia University. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 





Lewis’ First Manual of English 
Composition. 


Designed for use in the Highest Grammar Grade and the 
Lower High School Grades. By EpwIN HERBERT 
Lewis, Ph.D., Author of “A First Book in Writing 
English.” 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 
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TITLE. 


Elementary Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic 
A Course in Quantitative Analysis 
Laboratory Exercises 


Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard 

Sans Famille 

Contes Fantastiques 

The Gastineau Method 

A Three Year Preparatory Course in French 
Contes de la Vie Rustique 

Hints on Drawing 

A History of England 


Outlines of General History 
Primary History of the United States 


AUTHOR, 
J. Morgan Rawlins 


Nicholas Knight 
Sam. Avery 

H.N. Nicholson 

C. H.C. Wright 
Hector Malot 
Erkmann-Chatrian 
Edmond Gastineau 
Charles F. Kroeh 
George Castegnier 
Albert Schneider 
Katharine Connan 
Elizabeth Kimball Kendall 
Frank Moore Colby 
Charles Morris 


Pp, 


281 
437 
I1o 
134 


279 
167 
172 
530 
388 
269 

60 


507 


610 
245 


BINDING. 


cloth 
cloth 
cloth 
cloth 


cloth 
cloth 
cloth 
cloth 
cloth 
paper 
cloth 
cloth 


cloth 
cloth 
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PUBLISHER. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 





A. 5S. Barnes & Co. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
American Book-Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Wm. R. Jenkins 

G. P. Engelhard 
Macmillan Co. 


American Book Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE. 


Raphael 

Amateur Photography 

Rip Van Winkle 

The Gold Bug 

The Expert Clearner 

The Listening Child 

Adventures in East Africa 

The Land of the Long Night 

California and the Californians 

Present Day Egypt 

Maximilian in Mexico 

Beck’s Fortune 

Loveliness 

Harold’s Quests 

Peggy ; 

Little Tony’s Mission 

Yule-Tide Yarns 

Captain Tom, the Privateersman of the 
Armed Brig Chasseur 

Dorsey, the Young Inventor 

The Story Without an End 

The Half Back 

Harum-Scarum Joe 

Grant Burton, The Runaway 

We Four Girls 

Little Soldiers and Sailors 

The Boys of Marmiton Prairie 

Strawberry Hill . 

His Majesty, the King 

For Thee Alone 

The Boys and Girls of Brantham 


AUTHOR. 


Estelle M. Hurll 

W. I, Lincoln Adams 
Washington Irving 

E, A. Poe 

A. J. Seaman 

Lucy W. Thacher 

M. Seana Sheldon 

Paul Du Chaillu 

David Starr Jordan 
Fred’k Courtiand Penfield 
Sara Y. Stevenson 
Adele E, Thompson 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
John W. Troeger 

Laura E, Richards 
Etheldred B, Barry 

G. A. Henty 

James Oiis 


Edward S. Ellis 
Sarah Austin 
Ralph H. Barbour 
Will Allen Dromgoole 
W. Gordon Parker 
Mary G. Darling 
Maud Humphrey 
Gertrude Smith 
Mrs. C, F. Fraser 
Rudyard Kipling 
Grace Hartshorne 
Evelyn Raymond 


BINDING. 


cloth 
board 
cloth 


“a 


“ec 


PRICE. 


$1.25 
1.00 


PUBLISHER. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Baker & Taylor 
Century Co, 
Dana Estes & Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Dana Estes & Co. 
Scribner's Sons 
Whitaker & Ray 
Century Co. 

“ “ee 


Lee & Shepard 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Dana Estes & Co. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


Dana Estes & Co. 


1.25 


.50 


Fords Howard & Hulbert 
Dana Estes & Co. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Dana Estes & Co. 

Lee & Shepard 


F. A. Stokes Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Dana Estes & Co. 
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Little, Brown & Co, 
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proofs printed by hand. 
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subjects. in the beauty and clearness of the impressions. 
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REMBRANDTS FRANZ HALS 
REMBRANDT AS AN OFFICER '25¢x 174 1ms. | PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 18 x 144 ins. 
REMBRANDT’S MOTHER 12 x153gins | PORTRAIT OF A LA 1144x14 ins. 
SASKIA 1356 x 16% ins. | THE JOLLY TIPSTER 18 x 155 ins. 
A MILITARY GENTLEMEN 1956 x 175gins. | THE ARQUEBUSIERS 184 x 194 ins. 
REMBRANDT LAUGHING 125gx 1634ins | PORTRAIT OF AN ADMIRAL = 1234 x 173g ins. 
A POET 18%x16 ins. |THE BOHEMIAN 1834 x 16% ins. 
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TWO MOTHERS. Elizabet+ Gardner 11% x 16% ins, 
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Chatterbox, 1899 

The Nonsense Almanac 

When Dewey Came to Manila 
Two American Boys in Hawaii : 
Off Santiago With sampson 
The Fun and Fighting of the Rough Riders 
The Minute Men of Bunker Hill 
Stories from Froissart 

To Alaska for Gold 

Camping on the St, Lawrence 
Historic Americans 

Little Indian Folk 

The Trail of the Sandhill Stag 
Story of the Fishes 

About the Weather 

The Insect World 

Statistics and Economics 
Social Laws 

Fisherman’s Luck 

Tramping with Tramps 

The Many-Sided Franklin 
Parson Kelly 


Cupid and the Foot-Lights 

Modern Daughters 

The Ship of Stars 

The Crown of Life 

Active Service 

Riligio Medici 

Poems 

Representative Poems 

Selected Poems 

Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough 

The Poems of Shakespeare 

The Boys’ Browning 

Tragedy of Macbeth: Shakespeare 

A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

Selections from the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius 

Art and Morality 

Selections from Table Talk of Martin Luther 

Philosophic Nuggets 

Francis Bacon 

Love and Law 

The Revelation of Jesus 

Artistic Ordering of Life 

God’s Education of Man 

Strength & Beauty 

Beinging Up Boys 

Character the Grandest Thing in the World 

Cheerfulness as a Life Power 

Ideal Suggestion Through Mental Photog- 


raphy 
The Political Economy of Natural Law 
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James Newton Baskett 
Mark W. Harrington 
Clarence Moores Weed 
Richmond Mayo-Smith 
G, Tarde 

Henry Van Dyke 
Josiah Flynt 

Paul Leicester Ford 

G. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lang 

James L Ford 
Alexander Black 

G. T. Quiller Couch 
George Gissing 
Stephen Crane 

Prof Henry Morley, £d. 
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Charles Lane Hanson Za, 


Prof. Henry Morley, Za. 
George Wyndham, £d, 
George Wyndham, Za. 
Robert Browning 

L. A. Sherman, £d. 
Lillian Whiting 

Benj. E. Smith 


Ferdinand Brunetiere 
Prof. Henry Morley, £Zd. 


Prof. Henry Morley, £d, 
Thos. P. Bailey, Jr. 
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Albert S. Cook 
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J. R. Miller 
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Pp, BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER, 


412 board Dana Estes Co. 
" paper F. A. Stokes & Co. 
107 cloth Dana, Estes & Co. 
360 “ “ “ 
109 “ “ce “ 
242 a F. A. Stokes Co. 
308 ae Dana Estes &Co. 
368 1.50 Macmillan Co. 
248 cloth Lee & Shepard 
12 oe “ ot 
38 om T, Y. Crowell & Co. 
board F, At Stokes & Co. 
C2 cloth 1.50 Charles Scribner’s Sons 
297 78 OD. Appleton & Co, 
246 “ 65 “ee “ec 
210 “ 60 73 “i 
405 bs Macmillan Co. : 
213 “ “oe “ 
247 us 2.00 Charles Scribner’s Sons 
396 u 1.50 Century Co. 
500 “ec 3 oo ve “ 
417 . 1.50 Longmans, Green & Co, 
paper F. A. Stokes Co. 
212 cloth 2.50 Charles Scribner’s Sons 
373 “cs 1.50 “6 “ 
360 i 1.50 F, A. Stokes Co. 
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192 paper to ©Cassell & Co. 
105 cloth Little. Brown & Co, 
84 se Ginn & Co, 
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199 sp 60 Henry Holt & Co. 
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192 paper to Cassell & Co. 
22 Le Whitaker & Ray 
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31 +board 35 Dana Estes & Co, 
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55 board -35 Dana Estes & Co. 
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EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world, use and commend 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Dhosphites 





for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from 
overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves ex- 
actly what they need for their nutrition and normal action and 
will help any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. Shall we 
send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly coacentrated white 
powder from the p‘ osphoid principle of the ox brainv ard 
wheat germ formulated by Prof. Percy, more than thir:y 
years ago. It tains no tic. 


Prepared only 56 W. 25th Street, 
by @ New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail (1.co). 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. _— 








Nothing tells of age so ge 


quickly as gray 
hair. But age @ 
is only a mask! 4 
Why wear it 
longer? Better 

put it aside. 
Better restore 
color to your gray 4 
hair, all the rich, 7 
dark color of 
early life. You 


can do this by 


using Ayer’s Hair * 
Vigor. It always 
restores color to 


gray hair, stops falling, and makes the hair 





yer>, 


Hair 
Id 


Vigor a good trial. 
Pm yt. Hair. Vigor stop 





restore 


grow thick and long. 





For 60 years — 
has been the leading 
hair preparation of 
the world. It’s a long 
record and stands as 
positive proof of genu- 
ine merit. We know 
you will be greatly 
pleased if you will 
only give our Hair 
$1.00 a bottle. All druggists. 


ped the felling, of my. hair and 
it to its natural color.”’—Mrs, E. Z. 
* Cohoes, N. Y., April 21, 1899. 
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Books Under Way. 


Potter & Putnam. 


“Inductive Geography,” by Deane and Davis. 
“Series of Nature Readers.” I 


Ginn & Company. 


“Heide.” (A story for children) by Johanna Spyri. Trans- 
lated from the German by Helen B. Dole. 

‘*I}lustrations of Logic,” by Paul T. Lafleur. 

‘Selections from Mme. de Sévigné’s Letters.” Selected, ar- 
ranged, and annotated by James A. Harrison. 

“Little Wanderers,” by Margaret W. Morley. 

‘Seventeenth Century Lyrics.” by Felix E. Schelling. 

“Ways of Wood Folk,” by William J. Long. 

“Starland.” (Revised edition.) By Sir Robert S. Ball. 

“Each and All.” (Revised edition.) By Jane Andrews. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


‘*The Tent on the Beach,” by J. G. Whittier. 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Backlog Studies,” by Charles Dudley Warner. 
by E. H. Garret. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 

“ Riverside Aldine Classics.” Each, with frontispiece, 16mo, 
50 cents. 

“Hawthorne’s Legends of the Province-House, and other 
Twice Told Tales.” 

“* Holmes’s The One Hoss Shay, The Chambered Nautilus, 
and other poems, Grave and Gay.” 

“ Longfellow’s Evangeline.” 

“‘Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal, A Fable for Critics, 
and the Commemoration Ode.” 

“Whittier’s Snow Bound, and other Autobiographic Poems.” 

“Complete Poetical Works of John Keats.” Cambridge 
edition. Large cr. 8vo, $2.00 

“Echoes of Greek Idyls,” by Lloyd Mifflin. 12mo. 

“ Beyond the Hills of Dream,” by W. Wilfred Campbell. 
16mo. 

“Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” 
Library edition. Large cr. 8vo, $2 50. 

“Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott.” 
edition. I6mo, $1.00. 

“ The Little Fig-Tree Stories,” by Mary Hallock Foote. I- 
lustrated. Sq. 12mo, $1.00. 

“ Dorothy and Her Friends,” by Ellen Olney Kirk. 
ted. 16mo, $1.25. 

“The King’s Jester; and other Short Plays for Small Stages,” 
by Caro Atherton Dugan. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated 


Cabinet 


Illustra- 
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“The Two Legacies,” by Georgina Lowell Putnam. 1:6mo, 


$1.00. 
“The Book of Legends.” Collected and rewritten by Hor- 
ace E. Scudder. With frontispiece. 16mo, 50 cents. 
“Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” by P. Kropotkin. With por- 
traits. Cr. 8vo, $2.00 
2 “A Ten Years’ War,” by Jacob A. Riis. 
$1.50. 
“* Reminiscences, 1889-1899,” by Julia Ward Howe. With 
many portraits. Large cr. 8vo, $2.50. 
$ ‘* Impressions of Spain,” by James Russell Lowell. 
1.50. 
* An American in Holland,” by William Elliot Griffis. Ilius- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“A Century of Science,” by John Fiske. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 
“Recollections of My Mother,’ by Susan I. Lesley. With 
portraits and other illustrations. Large cr. 8vo, $2.50. 
“ A Dividend to Labor,” by Nicholas Paine Gilman. Cr. 
8vo, $1.75. 
‘* How Much is Left of the Old Doctrines?” by Washington 
Gladden. 16mo, $1.25. 
“Letters to Washington. Vol. II. Edited by S. 
M. Hamilton. 8vo, $5.00, #e7. 
* Charles Francis Adams.” (In American Statesmen Series.) 
By Charles Francis Adams. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘*Salmon P. Chase.” (In American Statesmen Series.) By » 
Moorfield Storey. 16mo, $1.25. 
“Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” (Concord 
edition.) The set. 25 vols., 16mo, $25.00. Sold only insets. % 
“The Breakfast-Table Series,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The set, 4 vol., cr. 8vo, $6.00. Sold only in sets. 
“ Literary Essays of James Russell Lowell.” The set, 3 vols., 
12mo, $600. Sold only in sets. 


D. Appleton & Company. 


“The Chronicles of Froissart,” by Adam Singleton. 

‘Systematic Scieace Teaching, Part II.,” by E. G. Howe. 

“The Story of English Kings According to Shakespeare,” by 
Dr. J. J. Burns. 

‘“‘Some Great Astronomers,” by Edward S. Holden. 

“ Stories from the Arabian Nights,” by Edward S. Holden. 

“The Secondary School System of Germany,” by Frederick 
E. Bolton. 

“ Britain and the North Atlantic,” by H. J. Mackinder. 

“Scandinavia and the Arctic Ocean,” by Sir Ciement R. 
Markham. 

‘‘ The Book of Knight and Barbara, by David Starr Jordan. 

“History of the People of the United States,” by John B. 
Mc Master. 


Illustrated. 12mo, 


16mo, 


1756-58.” 





We Handle 


SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS, MADS, 
GLOBES, CHARTS, BELLS, and all 
SCHOOL-ROOM FURNISHINGS. 


We are the exclusioe agents for the 


GREGORY TALC 
BLACKBOARDS 


the only dustless blackboard in the world. 


We deal direct with schools giving them the benefit 


of first cost. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Agents wanted to push the sale of School Furniture 


Apparatus. 


Educational Association, 


63-75 Wabash Ave., - - Chicago, Ill, 








22022 THE <eee 


NEW CENTURY SONGS 


By S. C. HANSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Merry Melodies,” ‘**‘ Golden Glees,” Etc. 


We wish to call especial attention to certain features of this book. 

1. Its songs are the results of poetic and musical inspiration. It is 
believed that as a collection they are in advance of anything yet pub- 
lished. They will inspire in pupils the very things essential to good 
work, viz.: cheerfulness and enthusiasm. 

2. It contains more good and fresh sacred music than is usually 
found in school song books. This makes it an excellent book for opening 
exercises. 


. A number of songs that will be excellent for school entertain- 
ments. 


4. A few of the most popular old songs of the civilized world. 
5. A fine array of new, stiring patriotic songs that every school 
will delight to sing--songs that both the North and the South will alike 


enjoy. A 
6.. Some of the best standard national song. 


7. He believes that the most beautiful, yet simple melodies, that can 
be invented with correspondingly simple harmonies should characterize 
a larger part of the music placed in the lower grades and the first years 
int ehigh school. He has kept this idea in view in the preparation of 
this book. 

8. It contains enough musical instruction to enable any teacher to 
impart the rudiments of musicin his school. 


“THE NEW CENTURY SONGS” 


is sure toplease Make arrangements to put it into your school at onee. 
The price is as follows: 


Manila Paper, 128 pp., 25c.; $2.40 per Doz. 
Boards, 30c.; $3.00 per Doz. 


A. FLANAGAN, 
267 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 


AND LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. || 


Re-written for Children by 
ROGER A, SIMONSON and LUCY M. SIMONSON. | 


Price List: 
NEW ERA sigs seuie: 


New Eva First Reader . Price, 15 cents 


New Evra Second Reader . ; ; : : stn iggy 288 
New Era Third Reader . ; ; , ‘ oo) anh 
New Era Fourth Reader . ; ; , , Ses alse 
New Era Fifth Reader ede SET GOI 
Book One, Home and School ‘eit. : ' evict as 
Rip Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow bets prgtt 56 
New Eva CU; S. 1288torgye ee eer (01S 


THE NEW ERA SYSTEM OF PEN- 
MANSHIP. 


per qenee, 75 cents 
ye 


THE NORMAL RELIEF MAPS. 


A set of seven maps, 43 by 62 inches, in oak case, - $30.00 


Vertical 
Slant 


EATON & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


203-207 Michigan Avenue : +: CHICAGO. 
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Faia nanan PIE NICMOS 5 


| PHOTOGRAPHS | 


IN BLUE 


ene Art, save and Literature. 














2500 SUBJECTS? in 4x5 size at 
ONE CENT EACH. 


Send 10 cents for catalogue. 


EARL THOMPSON & CO., 
122 Vanderbilt Square, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 
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Drawing 
Pencils. 


“KQH-I-NOOR” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To more thoroughly introduce the famous ‘‘ KOH-I-NOOR” 
Pencils to Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared a 
limited number of School Sets, which we will supply on receipt 
of the amounts as noted herewith : 


Handsome Box of 5 Pencils, with Thumb-tacks and Rubber, 400. 


té sé 7 sé es be 


55¢. 


Where one dozen or more sets are ordered at a time, a discount 
of ten per cent. will be allowed. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA AND LONDON 
AMERICAN OFFICE 


123 West Houston Street, - = NEW YORK 





SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
‘school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, ina 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats, and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with the times. 





Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PurcuaseE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will buy a postalcard. ‘A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry to us andthe return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 


$F. H. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO., 


165 Devonshire, Street, Bostoo, Mass. 
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Literary Notes. 


The latest addition to Ginn’s college 
series of Greek authors is an edition of 
Euripides Hippolytus, by Prof. J. E 
Harry, of Georgetown college. It is not, 
like most of this series, based upon the 
work of some one German scholar, but the 
editor appears to have made good selec- 
tion from the work of anumber of scholars, 
such as Weil, Patin, Kalkmann, and 
notably Von Wilamowitz-Mollendorftf, 
whom, however, he finds not always im- 
peccable. 


Mr. Marsh’s Man and Nature, traced 
the effect of man’s action upon the terres- 
trial equilibrium, physical and vital. In 
reverse, the ‘Physical Geography” of 
Prof. William Morris Davis and William 
Henry Snyder (Ginn & Company) inci- 
dently notes the effect of natural conditions 
and changes upon man; and this feature 
gives their text book a peculiar readability. 

It stimulates reflection and observation, 
for instance, to be told that the stealing 
by the Savannah river of the upper waters 
of the Chattahoochee determined the angle 
of the western boundary of South Carolina. 
The earth as a whole, its atmospheric and 
its watery envelopes, are dismissed in 
ninety pages; it is in dealing with the land 
forms and vicissitudes that Prof. Davis 
handles his theme as an acknowledged 
master. Every teacher of physical geog- 
raphy ought to make himself thoroly ac- 
quainted with this book. 


Prof. Edwin Lewis follows up his /7rst¢ 
Book in Writing English, and his Jntro- 
duction to the Study of Literature, with a 
series of Manuals of English Composition, 
the first of which is announced for imme- 
diate publication by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Itdiffers from most similar books 
in several respects. It teaches sentence 
analysis as merely a means by which the 
student may name what he has instinctively 





written; thus, it presents in an organic 
way all the grammar needed in the eighth 
and ninth grades. It aims to secure spon- 
taneity by a series of short frst drafts, 
in which the student need consider no de- 
tail of sentence-structure or punctuation. 


Among some two hundred curious illus- 
trations for her new book on Child Life in 
Colo.tal Days, Mrs Alice Morse Earle has 
collected a series of about thirty min- 
iatures of children. The quaintest groups 
imaginable are some of them. Asin her 
Home’ Life in Colonial Days,so in thisnew 
book, Mrs. Earle has brought together a 
large collection of material gathered from 
the presses and garrets, the picture galler- 
ies, and heirlooms of old ‘families who have 
kept together during the past two hundred 
years. The Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish the book immediately. 


A History of England for High Schools 
and Academies, has been written by Pro- 
fessors Katharine Cowan and Elizabeth 
K. Kendall, and will be published in Oc- 
tober, by The Macmillan Company. The 
authors have kept in view the history re- 
quirement recently adopted by several 
leading colleges and universities, and their 
chief aim has been to emphasize the phys- 
ical environment afforded by the British 
isles, the race traits of the peoples that 
have occupied the land, the methods by 
which they have wrought out industrial 
prosperity, and the measures by which they 
have attained self-government, all of which 
are essential to an adequate understanding 
of the growth of the English nation. 


Among the week’s publications by The 
Macmillan Company are three books of 
some interest to students of literature. 
The Development of the English Novel, 
by Wilbur L. Cross, assistant professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale university. Some Principles of 
Literary Criticism, by C. T. Winchester, 
professor of English literature in Wesleyan 





university, and As Introduction to the 
Poetical and Prose Works of John Milton, 
by Hiram Corson, LL.D., protessor of 
English literature in Cornell university. 


Mr. Edwin Markham’s most recent poem 
“ The Muse of Brotherhood,” is said to be 
filled with a lofty optimism. It goes to 
complement the notes of hopelessness and 
despair in “ The Man with the Hoe.” It 
will appear exclusively in Zhe Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, in its issue 
of Oct. 21. 


Interesting Notes. 


Bicycles are not baggage, so declare the 
three judges of the St. Louis circuit court 
of appeals. The baggage-man of a Mis- 
souri Pacific train retused to receive a 
bicycle in his car. The owner brought 
suit for mandamus to compel the company 
to carry his vehicle under the same pro- 
visions as those for ordinary baggage, and 
was successful in the circuit court. The 
company appealed and its practice has 
been sustained. The decision says: 

“Ordinary baggage is made up of two 
elements. (1) Certain things which may 
become such. (2) The bags, trunks, 
valises, satchels, packages, and other re- 
ceptacles in which these things are to be 
put before they can be deemed baggage. 
In other words, the bag or receptacles and 
their contents are both necessary compon- 
ents of the idea conveyed by the term bag- 
gage. Was the plaintiff’s bicycle a thing 
comprehended within the definition of 
personal or ordinary baggage? It had no 
utility during the trip. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that it was convenient and useful at 
the end of the trip. Conceding this to be 
true, can not the same be said, and with 
equal truth, of every other form of vehicle 
or carriage which the traveler might own? 

‘From their nature, structure, and classi- 
fication, bicycles belong to those things 
which are properly the subject of freight 





EXPERIMENT. 
MILLION 
TRIVMEPH DESKS WN USE. 


ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 





‘| A PRACTICAL COURSE 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY 


ANDRE BEZIAT pE BORDES 











peti 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 
But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 


A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than itis claimed to be—THE BEST 





SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 


If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there: 


is every reason for your selecting the 'RIUMPH. t 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks ry? | because they are cheap. ; 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed mattr—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 

£.C. SHAFER, Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE—109 FirTH Av., NEw YorkK,N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—90 WABASH Av., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Professor of Modern Language, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


This Book Contains: 
FIRST—All the grammar necessary for the first year’s work, in- 
cluding a complete and convenient table of irregular verbs. 


SECOND—Carefully graded French-English, English-French, 
and conversational exercises. 


THIRD—Choice selections to be memorized, at the end of 
each chapter. 


FOURTH—French-English and English-French vocabularies. 
FIFTH—A complete index. 


Cloth, 234 pages. Price, $1.00. 


NOTES ON THE FRENCH VERB 


By RENE pr POYEN-BELLISEE, Px.D., 
Instructor in Romance Philology, The University of Chicago. 


The author has given the results of his own experiments during 
years of successful teaching of the French language. The book gives 
his own method of presentation of the verb, and it will be found an in- 
genious help to teachers and students. It will promote thoroughness 
and will economize the student’s time and effort. 


Postpaid, 35 cts. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


&* PUBLISHERS 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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‘*To USE them once is a g 


GUARANTEE of their WORTH” 





Thus speaketh a Secretary of a City School District which uses 25000 


of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 





, 

Self Binders and Transparent Paper. : 
We feel confident that if our Articles are : 
ONCE ADOPTED and USED by your Board, One Year, : 

We will receive your ORDER ANNUALLY! : 
5 

x 

5 

ik 

5 

5 

x 

: 

3 


Make your text-books last from 50 to 100 per cent. longer. 


Your Board CANNOT AFFORD to let the text-books go through a year’s Wear and Tear without 
Giving the “ Holden System for Preserving Books” A Trial. 





SAMPLES FREE—— P. 0. Box 643. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO, Springfield, Mass. 
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contracts and are not embraced in the 
class of things denoted by the word per- 
sonal or ordinary baggage. The defendant 
had the absolute right to refuse to accept 
the bicycle tendered as personal baggage, 
irrespective ot any question as to its right 
to be so classed, on the ground that it was 
not deliverable to him as such until it had 
been properly packed, crated or otherwise 
protected from the perils of handling or 
transportation.” —Empire Gazette. 


Mr. Bryce in his /mpressions of South 
Africa, thus describes the Boers: 

Severed from Europeand its influences 
two hundred years ago, they have, in some 
of the elements of modern civilization, 
gone back rather than forward. They are 
a half-nomad race, pasturing their flocks 
and herds over the vast spaces of what is 
still a wilderness, and migrating in their 
wagons from the higher to the lower 
pastures according to the season of the 
year. Living entirely in the open air, and 
mostly -in the saddle, they are strangely 
ignorant and backward in all their ideas. 
They have no literature and very few 
newspapers. Their religion is the Dutch 
and Huguenot Calvinism of the seven- 
teenth century, rigid and stern, hostile to 
ali new light, imbued with the spirit of the 
Old Testament rather than of the New. 
They dislike and despise the Kaffirs, whom 


have treated with equal severity. They 
hate the English also, who are to them the 


hereditary enemies that conquered them’ 


at the Cape; that drove them out into the 
wilderness in 1836; that annexed their re- 
public in 1877, and thereafter broke the 
promises of self-government made at the 
time of the annexation; that stopped their 
expansion on the west by occupying Be- 
chuanaland; and on the north by occupying 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland; and that 
are now, as they believe, plotting to find 
some pretext for overthrowing their inde- 
pendence. Their usual term (when they 
talk among themselves) for an Englishman 
is ‘rotten egg.’ This hatred is mingled 
with a contempt for those whom they de- 
feated at Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill, 





and with a fear born of the sense that the 
English are their superiors in knowledge, 
in activity, and in statecraft.” 


Building Notes. 


| ALABAMA. 


Montgomery will build two school 
houses. Write Golucke & Stewart, archs., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ARIZONA. 


Sacaton will build school house at Pima 
agency, Indian Territory. Write Elwood 


they have regarded as Israel may have re-; Hadley, U. S. Indian agent, Pima agency, 
garded the Amalekites, and whom they | Sacaton. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Elmwood will build school. Write H.C. 
Judd, W. Hartford. 

Centerbrook will build school house in 
north district. Cost $4,000. Write Edw. 
Griswold, Essex, Conn. 


GEORGIA. , 


Jackson will build school. Address C. 
S. Maddox, mayor. 


ILLINOIS. 


Lerna—Bids will be received for the 
erection of a new school. Write Ben Max- 
well, arch. 

Evanston will build school at South 
Evanston. 

Grandview will build school in district 
No.3. Write J. E. Hinds, clerk school 
board. 

Arthur will build school house. Write 
Marion Watson, clerk. 

Chicago will erect school building to be 
occupied by the Chicago. Latin school. 
Write Archs. Pond & Pond,17 Van Buren 
st.—St. Gabriel’s R. C. church will build 
an addition.to its school.—Northwestern 
university will build a gymnasium. Write 
D. H. Burnham arch., 1142 Rookery build- 
ing.—Will erect school building on East 
Division st. Write Pond & Pond, archs., 
1109 Steinway hall. 

West Grossdale.-—Arch. Jno. Neal Til- 
ton has plans fornew school. Cost $6,000. 





Eagle Vertical Pens for Vertical Writing 


Are the most popular and give the best of satisfaction, and are 
used more extensively than any other Vertical Pen on the Market. 


FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING :—No. 1, Medium Point; Ne. 2, Medium Fine Point; No. 4, Extra 


Fine Point. 





FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING :—No. 5, [ledium Fine Point; No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 

FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING:—No. 7, Fine Point; No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 

FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING;—Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades and the Nos. 120, 400, 
410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 





We also manufacture over 1,000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 
Before placing orders send for samples and prices; you will find it greatly to your advantage. 


EAGLE PENCIL 





COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 








LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series. isi"! 5-CENT NATURE 


4£sop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 illustrations ; 
A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, 46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations; Gulliver’s Travels, 
50 illustrations; Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. 
Retail Price, 50 cents. Liberal Discounts to Teachers. 
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CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chic- Learn by our ori- 
ayo. 1898, fur self-study and use in schools. By Phonog raph. om and inter- 
Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. | Siumsdhestoombined’ Pvteet instruction and 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
French, 8 Sample Lessons, 30c. 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 


Prize list of Cortina Text-Books, catalogue of Cortina Library, 
circular,and all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES. - - 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


F REE SILK DRESS 


Full 10 to 15 yards of beautiful silk. Black, 
+4 or pink, in light or dark shades. Here is an honest advertisement. No beating aroun 
the bush. We make our offer of a silk dress free in plain English & we guarantee to send it 
with a solid gold laid mercury diamond breast pin which we Yalta sear J free to every person an- 
swering this advertisement who will sell only 6 boxes of our 




















brown, blue. 
i d 


person 

ositive Corn Cure at 25 ets. a box. If you 
agree to do this, order salve to-day & we will send it by mail. when sold you send us the $1.50 and we 
send you this handsome present exactly as we agree same day ey 4 received. We make this ex- 
traordinary inducement to convince you that we have the best Corn Cure on earth. 
about it, if you comply with the offer we send you; the silk dress will be given absolutely free full 10 is. aby 

desire. n’t pay out your good money for a handsome dress while you rinks one free for se’ our 
Remedies. Adaress at once MFR'S SUPPLY DEPT. #7 No. 65 F Ave., New York City. 





READERS 


We have begun the publication of a series of 
books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains about thirty-two ‘pages, ee | 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make delightful reading for the Spring term, and 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3 are now ready and Nos. 4 and 
5 will be ready very soon. All aré for second 
and third grades : 

No. 1, Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin 

No. 2, The Spring Beauty and the 
Anemone. 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4, Bittercress and Roses. 


No. 5, The Story of a Beehive. 


Other numbersare in preparation for First, 
Second, and Third Reader Grades, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 

E. L, KELLOGG 2 CO., 
The Educational Building, 


61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW York, 
267-269 Wasasu Aveg., Cuicaco. 








Tue Scuoor Journal, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 


boards, and leading Pan y | there is no way to reach , 


this part of the educational 


eld so easily and cheap! 
thru its columns. 7 ply as 





Joliet— High school will be built. Write 
F. S. Allen, arch. 

Moline will erect business college. Cost 
$12,000. Write Olof Z. Cerved, arch. 


INDIANA. 

Clarkshill will construct school building. 
Cost $16,000. Write J. F. Alexander & 
Son, archs., Lafayette, Ind. 

Marion.—The Marion normal school will 
build addition. Cost $25,000. Write Burt 
L, French, arch.—Will build school house. 
Write Archs. Stribling & Company, 85 No. 
High st., Columbus. 

Battleground will construct school build- 
ing. Cost $15,000. Write J. F. Alexander 
& Son, archs., Lafayette, Ind. 

* Jolietville will buildschool house. Write 
Krutsch & Laycock, archs., Hartford block, 
Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis will build school No. 15.— 

Will build addition to school No. 16. 





History for Ready Reference 
p , and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n 









The Boston Journal of Education says :~= 

“This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 
guide to authentic and satisfactory in- © 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
personal incidents of History. Every 
paragraph is practically by a master. 
It is more than all histories combined, 
in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
ical purposes. It compasses all times 
and climes, It is the best of Literature, 
as well as authentic History. Its maps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpful.’ 


Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on eas 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information 


Solicitors Employed. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








LAKESIDE SERIES. 





LESSONS IN LITERATURE. 
Clovh, gilt stamp, 38 illustrations, 412 pages, 
price $1.0u. 

SHEPHERD’sS VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. 
pp. Single er douole ruling, per doz., 48 cts. 


CARLYLE’s Essay ON Burns. 

Euaweled cove's, 104 pp., — 15 cts. Tilus- 
traied. Coutaining alsuv “ Burn¢ as a Man of 
Letters,” from Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” 

SELECTIONS FROM BuRRsS’s POEMS AND 
Sones. In two parts, enameled covers, 100 
pages, price, Scents. Illustrated 

e two volumes bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, 25 cents. j 

SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 
fhe Pheedo; The Apology of Socrates. I)lus- 
trated. Boards 12mo, 154 pages, price, 25 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 





CULN, ASD BRYANT By H.T. Nightingale. Enam- 
eled covers, 6¢ pages price, l5cts. [llustrated, 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 
Euameied covers. 9 pp., price 5c. Tilustrated, 
SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BACON. 
Enameled covers, 8 pages. price, 15 cents. II- 
lustrated. Containing fifteen essays. 
THE Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. 
t.pameled covers, # pp., price, 1.c. Lilustrated. 
*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Coveridge. With portrait and introduction. 
and 2j illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Enameled covers, price, 15 cents 
*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
*THE HOLy GRAIL, 
In one voiume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. 
*BURKE’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 
+ nameled covers, with notes and introduction 
price, 15 cents. 
any of the above volumes also furnished in 
cloth at 20 cents each. Aliso bound in one vol- 
ume, cloth, price, 40 cents. 
Copies of any of above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 








AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 WasasH Ave., Cuicaco. 











Just 


Out? 


FOR GRACE 48° PLEASURE 


This is a book of | 


SONGS, MARCHES, 
PLAYS AND DANCES. 


Each exercise is illustrated, in most cases with the figures of childrens 


showing the correct pose. 
Tastefully bound in boards. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 





MILTON BRADLEY 


New Yorx: 11 East 16th Street. 


ATLANTA: 515 Grand Building. 


CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Kansas ( 1Ty: 418 East 9th 8t. 





Write Vonnegut & Bohn, archs., 608 In- 
diana Trust building.—Archs. D. A. Boh- 
len & Son, 1017 Majestic building, have 
plans for addition to school No. 9.—Will 
build addition to school No. 32. Write 
C. Martindale, 503 Indiana Trust building. 

Linton.—T. E. Harris has contract for 
schoolhouse. Cost $11,800. 

Auburn.—Bids will be received for 
school house. 

Minnie.—Arch. L. C. Howard has plans 
for new school house. Cost $10,000. 

Wingate.—Geo. T. Griffith, arch., has 
plans for a school building. 

Huntington—A. D. Mohler, arch., has 
plans for new school building.— Will erect 
new school house. 

Knox will build newschool house. Write 
Jno. W. Emmons. 

Ligonier.—Bids will be received for new 
school building. Cost $6,000. Write Wing 
& Malvurn, archs. 

Waveland will build school in Brown 
twp. Write G. T. Griffith, arch., Craw- 
fordsville. 

Linton will build new school house. 

Swan will erect school building in dis- 
trict No. 3. 

South Bend will build school in Madison 
twp... 

Nation. Henniile Bros., of Nobles- 
ville, Ind., will erect the new $20,000 
school. 

Mishawaka.—Freyermuth & Maurer, 
archs., have accepted plans for new school. 

Auburn.—R. C. Weatherhogg, arch., has 
plans for new school house. 

Sullivan.--M. K. Coulson, arch., has let 
contract for new school building. Cost 
$1,500. 

Muncie.—L. C. Howard, arch., has plans 
for new school house. 


IOWA. 


Sloan will build school. 
Henry. 

Guthrie Center will build school house 
in sub-district No. 7, Union twp. 

St.Ansgar will buildschool house. Write 
G. A. Stoughton, arch., Osage. 

Cedar Falls ——Arch. Liebbe, Des Moines, 
ls preparing plans for a recitation building 


Address L: 





for state normal school. 





North Liberty will erect school building 
in Penn twp. 

Struble will build school house. 

Cedar Rapids will build school in sub- 
district No. 1, College twp.— Will build ad- 
dition to Adams school. 

Des Moines will build addition to Irving 


Scrofula and 
Consumption 


People tainted with scrof- 
ula very often develop con- 
sumption. Anemia, running 
of the ear, scaly eruptions, 
imperfect digestion, and 
enlargement and _ breaking 
down of the glands of the 
neck, are some of the more 
prominent of scrofula symp- 
toms—are forerunners of con- 
sumption. These conditions 
can be arrested, consumption 
prevented and health re- 
stored by the early use of 


Scott's Emulsion 


Your doctor will tell you so. 


Atall druggists ; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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school and make extensive improvements to Crocker school.— 
Drake university will erect a new building on the college cam- 


pus. 

Westbend.—R. C. school building will be erected for Rev. 
P, M. Oberbrockling. 

Estherville will build school house. 

Odeboldt will erect high school building. Write Liebbe, 
Nourse & Rasmussen, archs., Des Moines.—Will build school 
in the independent district of Odeboldt. Write Liebbe, Nourse 
& Rassmussen, archs., Des Moines. 

Unionville will build school house in district of Unionville. 
Write W. R. Parsons & Son Company, Des Moines. 

Oskaloosa will build addition to the third ward school. 
Write Frank Weth:2rell. arch. 

Bussey will build school house. Write W. R. Parsons & 
Son Company, arch., Des Moines. 

Parnell will build school house. Write W. R. Parsons & 
Son Company, Des Moines.—Will build new school. Cost 
$4,125. Write W. R. Parsons & Son Company, archs. 

Council Bluffs.—J. C. & W. Woodward, archs., have plans 
for a school house.—Will build high school. Write Cox & 
Schoentgen, archs., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fayette will erect new school. Cost $5,975. Write W. R 
Parsons & Son Company, archs. 

Atlantic —Bids will be received for building new school. 

ee will build school. Write Clausen & Burrows, 
archs. 

Iowa Falls will erect school house: Write C. A. Williams, 
arch., Webster City. 

Winterset will build school in sub-district No. 7. Write board 
of education. 

Charles City will build high school. 

Birmingham will erect school building. 

__ Bancroft-——A parochial school will be built for Rev. A. J. 
Schemmel. Write T. H. Conner, arch., Algona. 

Iowa City —A new collegiate building will be erected for the 
state university. Write Proudfoor & Bird, archs., Des Moines. 

Paulina.—Archs. W. R. Parsons & Son Company are pre- 
paring plans for new school. Cost $15,000. 

Farlin.—Bids will be received for building a school house 
in Bristo] twp. 

Hartwick.—Bids were received for building a school in Jef- 
ferson 3 

Esterville—Bids will be received for building new school. 

Westside.—Bids will be received for building school in sub- 
district No. 7. 

Martinsburg.—Bids were received for building a school in 
district No. 53. 

Modedale.—Bids were wanted for erecting a school in Tay- 


lor twp. se aeeichie 


Neosho Falls.—Arch. C. W. Squires has plans for new school. 
Council Grove will build new school. Cost $8,000. Write 
C. W. Squires, arch. 
Wellsville—Arch. Geo. P. Washburn has plans for new 
school house. Cost $7,5c0. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Clinton.—School will be built. Address C. J. Bateman, 
arch., 7 Exchange Place, Boston. 

Westfield will erect training school. Write !oel D. Miller, 
chairman, board of visitors, normal school. 

Worcester.—Bids will be received for erecting new school. 
Write Wm. Patston, architect——Will build school house in 
Grafton street. 

Westfield will erect normal school. 

Cambridge will erect school on Harvard street. 

Springfield.—Mt. Holyoke college will erect gymnasium 
building. Write H. C. Brocklesby, Hartford. 

Chicopee will build school house. 

Westboro will build addition to the Lyman school. 

MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—The homeopathic physicians will erect college. 
Address Dr. Robert C. Rudy, registrar, 101 Miami avenue.— 
Will erect school building in the vicinitv of Twenty-Fourth 
and Chope place.—Will build new school house on the site of 
Franklin school. Will erect school house. Write Malcolmson 
& Higginbotham, archs. 

Onaway.—School house will be erected. Cost $4,000. Write 
Hang & Scheurman, archs., Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 

Iron Mountain will build addition to the school house. 
Write J. E. Clancy, arch., Green Bay, Wis. 

Marquette will erect a state normal school. 

Flint will build school for the deaf. Write F. W. Hollister, 
Saginaw, Mich.—Fred. W. Hollister has plans for new school. 
Cost $80,000. Write Fred. W. Hollister, arch. 

Lake City will build school. 

Shaffer will build school. 

Muskegon.—Proposals will be received for erection of new 
school. 

Millott will build school building in school district, No. 9. 
Write W. T. Millott, trustee, Richland twp. 

MINNESOTA. 


Redlake.—School building will be erected at the Indian school. 
Lamberton will build school in district No. 28. Write S. J. 
Fering, clerk, school board. 





Send a two-cent stamp and mention 
THE ScHoor Journal, and we will send 
you a sample copy of “The Great Round 
World.” 

It is a pocket size, forty-page news- 
magazine published weekly. 

It tells in a graphic, entertaining, and 
instructive manner all the news of the 
world, except the stories of crime and 
sensationalism. 

Every school teacher ought to use it. 
As supplementary reading it is used ina 
large number of our best schools, and has 
received the voluntary endorsement of 
many leading educational authorities. 

It is the only publication which gives 
a complete history of current events and 
at the same time maintains a high literary 
standard, and inculcates a love for good 
literature. 

As a holiday or anniversary gift it is 
peculiarly appropriate. When presented 
in this way we send to the recipient a 
handsome certificate illuminated in gold, 
stating the fact and giving the name of 
the donor. , 

Only $1.50 for a full year of fifty-two 
weeks. If more convenient send $1.00 
for eight months, or $2.00 for sixteen 
months. 


The Great Round World Co., 


150 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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AVING probably fitted out more educa- 
tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the control 
of several patented inventions relating to 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 
that we are Headquarters for 


Benches, Tools, and Supplies 


FOR 
Sloyd and Manual Training. 


Special discounts from catalogue prices for 
quantities.. Correspondence solicited. Cata- 
logue for the asking. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15 & 17 Eliot St., - Boston, [lass. 





NEW 


& 


Rubbe 











FABER: 


YORK. CHICAGO. 


AD PENCILS, 


PEN-HOLDERS, 
r Erasers, Rulers, etc., etc. 


Manufactured Specially for Schools. 

















New Books for Supplementary Reading. 











SOME RECENT ISSUES IN 


APPLETONS’ HOME- 
READING BOOKS ~ ~ 


THE HoME-READING BOoKs cover the 
entire field of school study, and supple- 
ment every kind and grade of class-room 
work. At the same time they furnish a 
| great variety of recreative reading for the 
home, stimulating a desire in the young 
pupil ‘for further knowledge and research, 
and cultivating a taste for good literature 
that will be of permanent benefit. 


, Our Navy in Time of War. Matthews. $.75 
Story of the English Kings. Burns. - .65 


Insect World. Weed. - - - - - .60 
About the Weather. Harrington.- - .60 
Story of the Fishes. Baskett. - - - .65 
Harold’s Quests, Troeger.- - - - .50 
Family of the Sun. Holden. - - - .42 
Uncle Sam’s Soldiers, Austin. - - .75 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 




















This isa as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S An inexh ible mine of and 
information for voung and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘*One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 
one of the thousands ne same Pol siamese ay: shown, 
: ° ared objects, such as fly’s win 
phonies and foot of insect, etc., book describing and wee: 
instructive things trating 1,600 common microscopic objects. 
which may be lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any lorceps, etc. 
one with this 
microscupe Microscopes, al} prices, up to $500.00 


A First-Class 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


A Reliable Scientific instrument 
‘Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
( 


CHICAGO 


Rochester, N. Y.. 
NEW YORK CITY 








athiag Pencil Pointer « > ) 










Needed in every Home and yen 


Never breaks the gee 
softest lead. Saves its cost in 4p ope 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
# Made only by A. B. DICK COFMPANY, ‘ 


152-154 Lake St.. Chieage, 47 Nassau 8t., New York, 



















SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 














~ HNBooz. 


(REAL L STONEBIA( KBOARDS. 


E FURNITL i 


YORK. 


IRCH EC’ SCHOLH 


7O FIFTH AVE. 


She)i 


NEW 





Look 





SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


take the 


lead. Hundreds of Schools have been fitted out, during 


the past two months, with Silicate Book Slates, Revolving Black- 
boards, Wall Blackboards, Roll Blackboards, Slated Cloth and 


Black Diamond Slating. 


Prices wi 
marks. 


N. Y. 


Write for catalogue and price-list. 
ll astonish you. Beware of imitations under our trade- 
Address at once to the 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE CoO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., New York. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York City 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 


Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 
College colleges, Open to both sexes. 


Fellowships and_ scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 ann y. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


WANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and cem- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tones, 20c, per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.06 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.: minimum price, $.75 

Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be dis 
of shortly after publication. Address 


{E,L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y. 
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“Every Cloud Has 
a Silver Lining.” 


The clouds of bad blood enveloping 
humanity have a silver lining in the shape 
of a specific to remove them. It is Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest Medicine, 
which drives out all impurities from the 
blood, of either sex or any age. 






Never Disappoints 











BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Have for many years been the popular fam- 
ily medicine wherever the English language 
is spoken, and they now stand without a 
rival for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
Wind, Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Fullness after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, 
Costiveness and Sallow Complexion. These 
afflictions all arise from a disordered, or 
abused condition of the stomach and liver. 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore Females to complete 
health. They promptly remove any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of the system. 


to cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores 
FRENCH, GERMAR 


A N ( UJ AGE SPANISH ITALIAF 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 











the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send foe 
Circulars. ‘ 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 





voce IN 10 WEEKS, 
SCHOOL BELLS Stat 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Saltimore.Md. 





SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


No. PUBLISHED SHED MONTHLY 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. _ (Campbell. 
6. How to Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 
9 The Athlete’s Guide. How to Run, Sprint, 
. was: alk, and Throw Weights. 
. Hand 
6. Skating. Avery practical book. By Chem ion 
&. Fencing. [ ips. 
29. Exercising with Pulley Weights. 1 H. 8. Ander- 
. All Around Athletics. {son 
4 How to Use the Punching Bag. 
82 
84 


te 


37 
Physical Training Simplified ‘No Apparatus. 

7. Wrestli 

- How to Train Properly. 

. The Care of the Body. 

* Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
95. Spalding’: s Official Base Ball Guide. 

A. Official Handbook for 1899. 

100. Oficial Bicycle Guide 
101. Offici uet ~ ead 
102. Ground Tumblin; (Walter la. 
108. Official Foot Bail “Gnide for 1899. Edited 
104. The Grading = Gymnastic Exercisers. By 


Geo 
Official Basket Ball Guide for 1899-1900. 
Basket Ball for Women. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID. 
New York. - 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., curcaco. Dexver, 


nae 


105. 
106 





READERS will confer a faver by men" 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
muniéating with advertses. 





Brownsdale will build school. Write H. 
A. Brown, dist., clerk. 

Bemiji will build school in district No. 9. 
Write Henry Becker, clerk, school board. 

Faribault.—Olof Hanson, arch., has plans 
foraddition for Bethlehem academy. rite 
Olof Hanson, arch. 

Minneapolis.—E. S. Stebbins has plans 
for new school. Cost $80,000. Write E. S. 
Stebbins, arch. 

Blooming Prairie—A. C. Thomas has 
plans for the building of new sehool. Cost 
$12,800. Write F. D. Orff, arch. 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia.—Christian Female College 
will erect a college building. Write F. P. 
Miller, arch. 

Morrisville.—A college will be erected 
at this place. Write J. L. Heckenlively, 
Springfield. 

St. Louis.—$100,000 was donated to 
Washington university for a civil engineer- 
ing and architecture building. 

Palmyra will remodel the Tinioete school 
building. 

Monett will build addition to the public 
school. Write L. Mathews, arch. 

NEBRASKA, 

Papillion.—Jno. Kiewit, arch., has plans 
for new school. Write Jno. Kiewit, arch. 

So. Omaha.—Jno. Kiewit, arch., has 
plans for new school building. Cost $20,- 
ooo. Write Jno. Kiewit, arch. 

Ft. Crook.—J. P. Guth, arch., has plans 
for school house. Cost $4,000. Write J. 
P. Guth, arch. 

Lincoln.—M. Leach, arch., will build new 
school house. Cost $8,000. Write M. 
Leach, arch. 

Banksville will build a new school. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Camden will build school. Cost $18,000. 
Write Thos. Stephen, arch., Masonic 
Temple. 

Burlington will build school. Write 
Hewitt Bros., archs. Bullitt building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Viueland will erect school. 
Write Supt. J. J. Unger. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Raton.—Will build school house. Cost 

$12,000. Write Supt. W. F. McClelland. 
NEW YORK. 

Fredonia.—A Catholic parochial school 
will be built here. 

f NORTH CAROLINA. 

Raleigh.—New Wiley school will be 
built—Will make addition te Watson 
school. Write Pearson & Ashe, archs. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Cooperstown school house will be con- 
structed in Washburn twp. Address G. 
W. Dyson, clk. school board. 

Jamestown will build new high school. 

Fessenden will build three school 
houses. ‘ 


Cost $6,000. 


Good News for Our Readers. 


Who have scrofula taints in their blood, and who 
has not? Scrofula in all its forms is cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla which ag ne wed purifies the 
blood. This disease, which pretpentiy appears 
in children, is greatly to be dreaded. It is most 
hkely to affect the glands of neck, which becomes 
— oy , eruptions appear on the head and face, 
and the eyes are frequently affected. Upon its 
first appearance, perhaps in slight eruptions or 
1 scrofula should be entirely eradicated 
end the system by a thorough course of Hood’s 

to prevent all the painful and sicken- 
— g consequences of running scroful sores which 
drain the system. sap the strength and make 
existence utterly wretched. 


Admiral Dewey’s Letters. 


Admiral Dewey’s letters will hereafter 
be written on a Densmore typewriter 
which has been ordered for his private 
secretary. Mr.J. W. Crawford has just 
been appointed his private secretary with 
rank of lieutenant in the regular service. 


Never Gripe nor Bite. 

Don’t open a door with an ax, use a key! Don’t 
open your bowels with mercurial pill poison, use 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic! Druggists, 10e., 25c., 

ic. 












CARTERS DASTE 


Berter THAN Mucitace For Aut Purposes 
y ALL OEALERS 


D” 2 05. Tube by Mail - S# 
@CARTER'S INK CO.-Boston 





(oll nate OF) a al 





It isn’t cheap, but it cures, It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures. Cures any corn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is % cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it holds the salve that 
cures. It removes any Calloused Spots, 
Corns—hard or soft, Warts. 

Sold by Druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you 


CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO.I7 LISPENARDSTAY. 


Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate-Animals. 


At less than one half the usual price, 40 Minerals or 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each collec 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate tray 
- each specimen, and accompanied with Text-book 

f 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, AN TERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 
Eowin E. Howat. 


612 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Contin ss on European Plan at Moderate 

















Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - ~- Proprietors. 














GNINGININAN IN FNINGNINININGN 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and ci 
KOKGRORGRO RE RO ROR RGR EE: 


TEACHERS 
WANTED. 


All persons holding ‘‘ A” or ‘*B” certi- 
ficates to teach in the borough of Brooklyn, 
who desire appointment in the grammar or 
primary grades of the said borough, are 
Tequested to send without delay to the 
BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, MR. EDWARD G. WARD, 
AT 131 LIVINGSTON, STREET, appli- 
cations for appointment, "stating their names 
and residences, the certificates they hold 
and their experience, if any, in teaching (a) 
within the limits of the present city of New 
York and (b) elsewhere. 


: 
: : 
; 
: 
ik 








EASY DISCIPLINE secured by the use of our new 


Deportment Record. 


Perfectly pee to every school—from ‘the dis- 
trict school of one teacher to the city system. 
Send for samples and full information. 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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Lyons Silks. 


Faconné Broderie, Satin Soutache, 
Satin Cométe, Taffetas, Regence. 


White Silks, Brocades and Satins 


For Wedding Gowns. 


Fancy Silk Fabrics and Crépes for Brides- 
maids’ Dresses. 
Plain and Fancy Black Silks. 


Crepes. 


Plain and Fancy Crépes. 
Crépe de Chine, Méteore Gouache, 
Broché and Empire Crépes. 


Velvets. 


Fancy Velvets for Opera Wraps. 
Panne and Antique Velvets. 


Jroadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


COOD . 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c.—Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums. , 


Ox 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR. 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


' P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





What a Mogul Can De. 


There was a remarkable demonstration 
of what a’ Mogul can do, that occurred 
on the New York Central the other day, 
when engine. number 948, one of the new 
Moguls, hauled out train No. 11, the 
Southwestern Limited, made up of two 
mail cars, five passenger coaches aad 
nine Wagner cars, sixteen cars in all. 
The total weight of the train was 1,832,000 
pounds, or 916 tons, and the length of the 
train, including the engine, was 1,712 feet, 
or mearly a quarter of a mile. This engine 
made the running time of the train between 
New York and Albany, 143 miles, in three 
hours and fifteen minutes. 

There is no railroad in the world which 
has a better roadbed, more skilful engi- 
neers, or better equipment, backéd by 
loyal men always alert fer the safety of 
their passengers, than the New York Cen- 
traland Hudson River Railroad. What 
road can match its corps of men, from Presi- 
dent Callaway down the long line of em- 
ployees, to the humble and faithful track- 
men who watch their section of rails thru 
the long hours of the night and day, in 
order to safeguard the lives of the travelers 
on trains whirling by their humble shanties, 
many of which. nestle closely to the rails 
under their guardianship.—Editorial from 
the Albany Zzmes-Union. 


Three Voluntary Testimonials. 


W. R. Whitehead, M. D., of Denver, 
Colo., writes that he used Antikamnia for 
years, and with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, in cases of neuralgic headache, asso- 
ciated or not with disordered menstrua- 
tion. 

Two writers report cases of erysipelas. 
one case closely followed by cenfinenfent, 
where Antikamnia was a prominent feature 
of the treatment. It was given to lower 
the temperature, and control the pain; 
in doses of one tablet every one to two 
hours as indicated.—/Vational Medical 
Review. 


Faster Than Ever to California. 


“The Overland Limited,” Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern Line, 
leaves Chicago daily 6:30 P. M., arrives 
San Francisco afternoon third day and 
Los Angeles next morning. No change 
of cars, all meals in dining car. Buffet 
smoking and library cars, with barber. 
The best of everything. “The Pacific 
Express” leaves Chicago daily 10:30 
P. M., with first-class and thru tourist 
sleepers to California. Personally con- 
ducted excursions — Thursday. Illus- 
trated pamphlet describing fully this won 
derful state sent free on application to 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 

H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York 
City. 

During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIoNs of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- | 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES | 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GuMS, ALLAys all 
Pain, CuREs Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure te ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 








| 9 
Pears 
Pears’ soap|f[is}¥dried a 


That’s why it 


It wears to the 


whole year. 
lasts so. 
thinness of a wafer. 


All sorts of pesple use it, all sorts ef steres sell 
it, especially druggists. 


HEAD ACHE 


“Both my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARETS and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of yourCASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in her head almost 
immediately. We both recommend Cascarets.” 

CuHas. STEDEFORD, 

Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 










CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Do 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. $17 





NO-TO-BAG fists to CURE Tonnes Habit” 


The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it; why not you? On 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents; or send postal for samples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 











NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
You want them te be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book ef plans fer school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Educatien 
and Superintendents befere beginning buikd- 
ing operations. Price, $2.20, postpaid. 

BE. L. KBLLOGG & @., 61 East oth St., New York 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
— with catalog containing complete 








bettie. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
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is like magic.Try a 


scopy mene 
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‘Thomas R. Shewell & Co. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THE PURCHASE OF 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
Heretofore published by Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD. 


We believe that in acquiring this book we have materially strengthened our list, 
it being wuguestionably one of the best school histories now published. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished upon application. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Supplementary Reading. Pollard’s |Pollard’s | Pollard’s 
LAKESIDE Advanced _Intermediate | Advanced 
LITERATURE SERIES, | Speller. Reader. Reader. 
Book I. . Mailing Price, 30c. | Mailing Price, 65c. | Mailung Price, 8c. 


FABLES AND RHYTFIES 


Ceram meara ee) eee | enttrater Petrie 

: at Teaches : ‘ 

Large Type, Superb lllustrati ns. Spelling Illustrations and Reproductions. 
Maing Price, Cloth, 30c. st tt 


Book IT. 

FOLK-STORY AND VERSE The only Speller Intended as an introduction to 

Famous stories which will delight en eeary, fe the works of some of the great 

the heart and awaken the fancy. | CIPLES of Syllab-|@Uthors. Contain many of the 

Fully and Beautifully luustrated ication, Pronunci- choicest selections in literature for 
Mailing Price, Clutn, 40c. | ation and Accent. |school reading. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
GRADED LITERATURE READERS 


First Book Now Ready. 


After years of careful thought and study cf the needs of schools, MAYNARD, 
MERRILL & CO., take pleasure in announcing the publication of a series of school 
readers edited by HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL_D., Dean of the Faculties of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, University of Chicago, and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of 
Primary Grades in the Pnblic Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

The First Book is now ready, and the succeeding numbers will follow at short inter- 
vals. The grading has received the closest attention ; the illustrations, many of them 
colored, will be attractive and instructive ; and the text, from a mechanical and literary 
point, will hold the reader’s attention by its interest. 

While the books will be well proportioned in the importance given to fables, prose, 
poetry, fiction, history, biography, nature study, etc., a special feature is the earliest 
possible introduction of the pupil to the best literature. 














MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 


29, 31, and 33 East 19th St., New York, 
BOSTON: H. I. Smith, Agt., 16 Ashburton Pl. CHICAGO: J. D. Williams, Agent, 206 Michigan Av, 


Have you seen the new Prang 


«#PLATINET TES 


Reproduced by a new and beautiful process for picture study in 
the school-room ? Twenty subjects in special envelope. Price, 
$1.00; size,6xg. Single pictures, 5 cents. Discount in quantity. 





SEND FOR LIST. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS 


By W. J. SHEARER, Superintendent of Schools of the City of Elizabeth and County 
of Union, New Jersey. 


Published less than a year ago. Third edition already in press. 





No Superintendent, Principal, Teacher, or school officer can afford to be without it. 


Cis is the sentiment expressed by such acknowipdeed, leaders of educational thought as Dr. W. 
L. Felter, Associate Superintendent of New York City; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Professor of 
Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania: Dr. H. H. Seerley President of Iowa + tate Normal school; 
Teachers’ World; Public School Journal; Phi'ade'phia Teacher; Normal Instructor; National 
Journal fod Education; Brooklyn Teacher; School Education; American Journal of Education ; and 
many others. 
Price, bound in cloth, stemped in gold, $1.50. SPECIAL OFFER until January 1, 1900, $1.20 
postpaid. Send for circulars giving endorsements from educators and the press. 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., '! PASE Sots STREET, 








THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE 


For First Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 

Price, ° . $12.50 

For Second Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part One. Price, . P $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part Two. Price, . : $1g.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
61 East Nioth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


(he MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE GO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income : . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - : 971,711,997 79 





| BERCY’S TEXT- 


FRENCH |200Ks tor 0 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 


Comptete catalogue on application. 





SIMPLICITY, 


DURABILITY. 
Send Tor Art Cataloque; Free 


“THe SMiTH PREMIER TYPEWRITER@ 
Syracuse. NY. USA. 
























